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you'll buy all year 


$6.00 a year. 
No minimum balance required. 
Free checks, sequentially-numbered 
with your name, address, phone number. 
Unlimited check writing. 
Quarterly statements. A“Convenience 
Card” for cashing checks up to 
$50 at any Crocker branch. 
Bank by mail (we’ll pick up the 
postage) or make deposits at any 
rocker branch. Withdraw your funds 
for summer and your account stays 
open and ready for use the following fall. 
Crocker’s Student Account for 
full and part-time students, is the 
lowest-priced student checking 
account offered by any of California’s 
major banks. 
And it couldn’t be easier to open. 
Just pay your $6.00. fill out 
a simple form, make any deposit 
and you're set. 
And if you're worried about find- 
ing time to come in, don’t be. We’re 
also the only major California 
bank with people's hours, not bankers’ 
hours: 8:30 to 4:30, 6:00 Fridays. 


Crocker’s Changing Banking. 
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720 Front Street 
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THE CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
is the campuswide student news- 
paper for the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Santa Cruz, published 
weekly on Thursdays and print- 
ed by the Carmel Pine Cone. 
The PRESS is a source of info- 
rmation and free expression for 
the campus and community 
The PRESS is not an official 
publication of the University, 
its Board of Regents, nor its 
administration. 


All material submitted becomes 
the property of the PRESS. 


All announcements, calendar items 
should, be submitted to the Maste 
Calendar Office at the Redwood 
Building above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant. For Information 
call: | 429-2935. 


PHONE: (408) 429-2430 business, 
editorials; 429-4292 advertising. 


ADDRESS: Stonehouse Building, 
UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA, 95060. 


DEADLINES: News, editorials: 
noon Monday. Classified ads and 
camera-ready ads: noon Tuesday. 
Ads requiring art work should be 
submitted Friday preceding pub- 
lication. 
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SB1: 


by Mark Fleishman 


To many justice seemed ad- 
ministered when Sprio Agnew 
was evicted from the office of the 
Vice-Presidency, Richard Nixon 
was forced to resign and most of 
his cohorts were sent to prison. 
The skepticism of many others, 
including this writer, remained 
since Nixon appointed as Vice- 
President a man who served on 
the Warren Commissions ‘‘White- 
Wash” Report on, the J.F.K. 
assassination and who, according 
to lecturer Paul Copley, has been 
known as the C.I.A.’s best friend 
in Congress. Yes, we bought a 
used Ford from Nixon and now 


~ have Standard Oil as our Vice- 


| 


ee 


President. 


_ Ford is not the only legacy we 
inherited from the Nixon-Agnew 
Administration that remains, 
however. At this moment there is 
a bill before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that stands a chance 
to make a shambles out of our 
very foundation corner-stones, 
the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. This bill, known as Senate 
Bill #1 (S-1 for short), was 
written by Nixon’s Attorney 
General John Mitchell containing 
753 pages of proposed ‘’Do’s” 
and ‘‘Don't's’. Covering ac- 
tivities ranging from acts a person 
may do in the privacy of their own 
home up to conspiracy and 
teasonable acts against the State 
or Federal Government S-1 
constitutes the closest threat to 
our democracy by instituting 
totalitarian rule by a centralized 
government. 


Within our Constitution we, the 
people, have inalienable rights to 
assemble and petition the 
government, thus allowing 
demonstrations as a tool the 
people have to express their 
grievances to their representatives 


“Within our Constitution we, 
the people , have inalienable 


in} government. S-1 would 
severely threaten that right under 
section #209, page 391. It would 
make illegal the right to 
demonstrate and/or hold hand 
posters in the area adjacent to the 
Temporary Residence of the 
President. If this were enacted as 
Federal law a vital steppingstone 
will have been laid towards 
making demonstrations of any 
kind illegal for reasons that the 
Governor, Senator, Congressman 
or any other governmental 
representative is in the adjacent 
area of the demonstration. Ob- 
viously this would widen the 
already existing gap between 
government and the people while 
at the same time setting a 
“precedent that Human Rights are 
expendible. 


Our Constitution continues our 
rights to privacy within our 
homes. S-1 would severely 
threaten this right, also, in chapter 
#31A, pages 206-218 by allowing 
Law Enforcement Officials to 
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wiretap any home, office or any 
other place they might choose for 
a period of 48 hours without court 
approval simply stating that “it is 
an emergency.” If this were 
enacted as law, police would have 
complete discretion as to who 
would be wiretapped. Throughout 
law enforcement we have seen 
instance after instance of wirtap 
abuse. No doubt these abuses 
would continue. Off-handedly one 


‘abuse comes to mind; an ex- 


tension beyond the allowable 48 
hours of surveillance, possibly 
extended indefinitely, is to be 
considered since the courts would 
not be notified and would not 
keep a “check” as to when the 48 
hours would be expired and the 
wiretap device should be 
removed. Our nation is built upon 


“checks and balances’ so as to 
keep any one faction within our 
government from becoming too 


“If the courts were removed 
as a check against wiretap 
abuse, which S-1 would do, 
the law enforcement branch 


of our Government would in 


evitably become a cancer...” 


strong. If the courts were 
removed as a check against 
wiretap abuse, which S-1 would 
do, the law enforcement branch 


of our government would 
inevitably become a ‘cancer’ in 
the name of ‘‘National 
Tranquility,” a term recently used 
by President Ford. ° 


As the law now stands a police 
agent cannot legally induce a 
person to commit a crime for the 
purpose of arresting and con- 
victing that person. This is called 
““Entrapment.'’ Under section 
#551, page 50 of S-1, entrapment 
would be made legal. This would 
alloW, for instance, an undercover 
agent to arrest anyone with a 
hand placard in the area adjacent 
to the ‘‘temporary residence of, 
the President’”’ even though it was 
the agent who gave the placard to 
the person being arrested! 


S-1 continues to elaborate on 


4% 


Federal proposal. 
‘carries a harsh 30 days and/or 


“Do’s” and ‘’Don't’s” in section 


#111, page 64, by providing the 
Death Sentence, Life Im- 


‘| prisonment in some cases, 20-30 | 


years imprisonment and/or 
$100,000 fine in other casee for 
activity that ‘’Damages or 
Tampers with’ the properties or 
facilities used for national 
defense. Since National Security 
compiles information, using 
wiretaps as one means, for 
National Defense it would be safe 
to say, then, that National 
Security and Defense are con- 
nected. Let’s use a hypothetical 
example where the_ police 
wiretapped a person’s home due 
to suspicion that the person was 
communicating government 


information to a foreign nation. If | 


this suspect were to find the 
bugging device and disconnect it , 
would it be safe to conclude, 
therefore, that this person is 
subject to the Death Sentence 
since the bugging device was 
“‘property’’ used for ‘National 
Defense’ and the device was 
“tampered with?” This writer sees 
the possible application of such a 
measure. : 


“If this suspect were to find 
the bugging device and dis- 
connect it would it be safe 
to conclude, therefore, that 
this person is subject to the 


Death Sentence ........ ? 


In addition to these proposed 
faws with extremely harsh 


penalties S-1 would prosecute a | 
person with the smailest amount | 


of Marijuana intended for per 
sonal use even if the state 
legalized its use, since S-1 is a 
First offense 


$10,000 fine; second offense 
carries 6 months and/or $10,000 


“fine. : 


Only a few of the many, many 
proposed laws appear here yet it 
is quite evident there are certain 
factions within our government 


who would repress philosophies 


other than their own; if these 
factions enact S-1 as law change 
would be made impossible. 


“A government that makes 
change impossible makes 


revolution inevitable.” 


As the U.S. enters its bi- 


centennial it is befitting to quote | 


J.F.K. when he said, “A govern- 


ment that makes change im- | 


possible makes revolution 


inevitable.”’ 


Those: interested in more in- 
formation or who would like to 
work against S-1 should contact 
the Veterans Co-op next-door to 
the post office on Front Street, 
Santa Cruz. As Samuef Adams 
once said, “Let’s dissappoint 
those who are raising themselves 
on the ruin of our nation.” = - 


re 


” fits 


y Headed for southern 
a California? Call your campus 

rep or PSA and tell them you 
want to buzz off. PSA gives you a lift. 


“Something that will stun the 
listener-reader, hold him in its grip, 


and never quite let go of him.” 
—The Washington Post 


In one of the most 
remarkable auto- 
biographies of 
our time. Nate 
Shaw—an Ala- 
bama sharecrop- 
per—tells of 
blood, sweat and 
84 years of cour- 
age, integrity and 
unquenchable 
pride. 

“One does not 
read this book— 
one listens to it, 
and gasps, and 
nods in agree- 


—New York Times 
Book Review 
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classes. 


| collegues who -have 


Speed Read 


Dear Editor, 

In continuing the discussion 
expressed in this newspaper last 
week on the utility of the Institue 


| of Reading DEVELOPMENT 


Speed Reading and Com- 


prehension Training Program for 


university students; we reprint the 


| following letter. 


| Paul Copperman 
1} Institue of Reading Development 


235 E. Santa Clara St. 


| San Jose, CA 95113 


Dear Paul, 


| am glad to write a letter of 


| endorsement for your program. It - 
} has been three years since |, took 


your program, and | know that my 
reading still definitely benefits 


| from it. Although | do not always 


use the methods exactly as you 


| have taught them, my ability to 
} analyze the structure of a book or 
i article and to extract the kernal of © 
} an argument are very much 
enhanced by my taking your - 


program. 

Also, when (do sit down and 
attempt to read rage | know 
considerably 
more than when | used to read 
before taking the Institute's 


| have 
program to 


recommended your 
students and 
inquired 
about it, always with the caution 
that it is not magic, that it takes 
hard work and concentration, but 


“Bl that ‘If you: work, it-works, § 


I'm still happy to stand fully in 
back of that recommendation. | 
believe that your reading program 
will benefit anyone who needs ta 
read a lot — either for their 


eaggation or in their work. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Frager, Ph.D. 
Assistant professor of Psychology 


Those, students whose interest 
has been awakened by these two 
articles should contact me about 
enrollment in the program this 
quarter. 


Thank you, 


| -Gwen Crowell 


427-0744 
Men & Sexism 
Dear Editor: 
The Santa Cruz Men’s 
Reso j Is a 
weekly drop-in group for men at 8 


men about sexism and the male 
sex role. 

This is a collectively written 
article. We are from four ongoing 
men’s groups, each with different 


concerned with what it means to 
be a man. 

This concem has gotten us in 
touch with feelings of isolation. 
“Being a man” in our society 
means being dissociated from 
feelings, limited in our in- 
volvement with other men and 


women for emotional support. 

We are dissatisfied with the 
oppressive stereotypes our 
society has manufactured. .We 
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backgrounds and interests, but all 


children, and dependent upon. 


want the freedom to explore our 


alternatives, and express our love 
without guilt or fear. 

So we got into consciousness- 
raising groups; got together at 
random, or got together where we 
needed to make contact with 
other men: gay groups, problem 
solving groups, political study, 
etc. Getting together was scary at 
first. It is difficult and risky to be 
supportive and nurturing, and ask 
for our daily needs from other 
men, because we haven't had 
much practice at expressing our 
emotions verbally and physically, 
knowipg our bodies, and just 
being together in a cooperative, 
safe place with men. Our ex- 
perience has made our 
relationships with men more 
fulfilling, and has enhanced our 


“general well-being. 


Along with our personal in- 
teraction we began asking 
questions about social valyes and 
relationships. We see connections 


between our present socio- 


economic systems and roles 
children and ultimately ourselves. 
We've been socialized into 
competing rather than 
cooperating and this distorts our 
interaction with everyone. We 
have been conditioned covertly 
and overtly to repress our feelings 


of “rabid homophobia’, to ob- 
jectify women and men, to 
mystify our bodies, and become 
so performance oriented that not 


a man. 
We feel men’s groups are an 
initial medium to be with other 


-men, struggle with sexism, begin 


to liberate relationships, and deal 
with personal problems and 
solutions within a social context. 
We are men. We have a need 
for an autonomous men’s 
movement to gain solidarity, to 
become aware of oppression and 
develop tactics to allow ourselves 
to be ourselves. We are people. 


stop oppressing ourselves and 
others. We want to share 
responsibility for children, 
economics, birth-control, etc. We 
want to express ourselves 
spontaneously and intuitively, and 
work collectively with other 
groups in the community to 
develop structures to meet our 
needs and goals. We want to 
share equal power and integrity in 
a responsible society where we 
are all free to grow in a vital, 
loving way. 

In struggle, 


Dan Dickmeyer 
for the Men's Resource Collective 


Hayden 


Dear Editor: 

We feel that the hundreds of 
people whose presence and 
energy made evident their support 
for Tom Hayden’s campaign are 
largely responsible for the fan- 
tastic success of Tom’s speech at 


of response is the stuff of a 
peoples’ political campaign; our 
efforts at planning and 
organization are meaningless 
without involvement and input 
from the community. The 
Campaign organization on 
campus is just now stabilizing and 
we therefore hope that people 
who feel a strong commitment to 
change in the -distribution of 


whieh are oppressive to women, - 


about homosexuality to the point : 


to have an ejaculation is not to be | 


We want to support feelings, and — 


College V on October 2. This sort: 


(Cont. on p. 19) 


power and wealth in this country 
will work with us toward that end. 
It can be done. 


Robin R. Linden 
Students for Tom Hayden for 
United States Senate 


Crown Dorms 


Dear Editor, 

Thanks for the article on the 
Crown dormitory. situation. It is 
well written, clear, and precise. It 
has saved me from giving 
countless explanations to the 
many students, faculty and staff 
who have heard the rumors that 
the whole college was going to be 
buil-dozed or blown-up.  — 

As progress is made during the 
year, | will certainly keep you 
posted. 

Sincerely, 


Don Van Den Burg 
Bursar at Crown 


Why Quotas? 
Editor: 

Re: “Ice in the Melting Pot; 
Faculty Ethnic Mix Remains 
Unchanged” 

Tallying and then classifying all 
U.S. faculty members according 
to race, religion, and_ ethnic 
identity can and should generate 
thoughtful discussion. Un- 
fortunately, the ‘Melting Pot’ 
article (it seemed to have no 
author) failed to come to grips 
with specific issues (except that 
of prejudice-an all to real issue). 
What does the feature writer 
mean by ‘‘ethnic group culture’, 
and how exactly does it ‘‘cause”’ 
over- and under-representation of 
various ethnic groups? 

What if we were to impose a 
‘‘professionals’’ quota system on 
all peoples in the U.S.? GoodLord, 
suppose that one day in the not 
too distant future Blacks suddenly | 
were to find that ‘‘too many” 
(according to the quota system 
our anonymous Sitting on a Hill 
writer. would have us adopt) of 
their people were eminently 
qualified to teach at colleges and 
universities? | guess then we 
would be forced to ignore the 
personal sacrifice and talents of 

“surplus” brainy Blacks. The 
under-represented produce as 
many intelligent individuals as any 
other group, therefore quota 
systems may prove to be a double 
‘edged sword someday. 

| would be happy to sit at the 
feet of Chicano, Baptist, Black, 
and Irish Catholic professors, 
provided they were the best 
professors of all groups. We 
students are now being readied to 
emer a brutally competitive job 
market. Therefore, give us the 
most gifted scholars and teachers, 
whether they be athiests, 
Protestants, Orientals, Chicanos, 
Greek Orthodox, or Jews. 


Michael Shaval 
student #: 507-58-0241 
phone: 427-2678 


Racismedia 


Dear Editor, 

It is important for someone to 
admit a mistake. It was a mistake 
on my part to assume that | was 
the only Third World person who 
ever did programming at KZSC. 

! apologize to all the white 
liberals who inarched against the 


~by Janice Fuhrman 


It always strikes me as odd that 


so many Santa Cruz students 
show up en masse to hear political 
speakers like Tom Hayden, and 
most recently, Daniel Ellsberg. 
After all, Santa Cruz is an 
“‘apolitical’’ campus, a_ hip, 
California version of the Ivory 
Tower academic community that 
sustains itself through intellectual 
and artistic catharsis. Or so they 
say. 

But people did show up to see 
Senatorial Candidate Hayden 
(about 1000 of them, in fact) and 
on a sunny but cool Sunday 
afternoon, about 1500 of them 
came to the campus quarry to 
hear Ellsberg speak on ‘How the 
War Was Ended.” - 

What Ellsberg spoke about was 
whether or not the antiwar 
protests, in which his student 
audience had an active part, 
figured at all in ending the War. 
And, qualified and aided by 
Watergate, recession and other 
calamities of the Nixon years, he 
thought it did. “Given luck and a 


‘lot of contingencies and given 
- every one of the efforts that was 


taken by anybody against the 


|} War, we did stop the next 7 


million tons of bombs. To say that 
is to say that nothing that was 
done, from writing postcards to 
Senators to demonstrations in the 
sun and in the rain, resisting the 
draft, etc., none of it was too soon 
or too much, none of it was less 
than essential. And it did, given 
these other factors, have enor- 
mous power.” 

Elisberg came to Santa Cruz, he 
said, ‘’...To talk about how you 
should spend the rest of your 
lives... We have something in our 
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“All of that is going on in South Africa and Brazil... 
these are not amorphous issues. They are worth the 


weight of your liv 


oe 


alternatives to.”’ 


recent history that no other 
western industrial country has: a 
large segment of the population 
that actively and by a great variety 
of means opposed the imperial 
involvement. So we _ have 
something to work on, as a base, 
if it is worth anything.” He tried to 
convince his audience that it did 
mean something, that it did make 
sense to take the risks and expend 
the energy to resist the War. 
He spoke about his personal 
part in attempting to end the War, 
the leakage of 47 volumes of 
classified documents on decision- 
making during the War, to the 
New York Times. ‘There was very 
little hope that it would have 
much effect. People assumed that 
| did what | did because | thought 
it would have a massive effect. 
But for a year and a half | had 
been told that, ‘It’s only history.’ 
And | couldn't argue with that. 


But | thought that it might help, it 
might show people that they had 
been lied to by four Presidents 
and they might be being lied to 
again, as they were. i’d hoped 
that history might be seen as 
relevant, might have some ef- 
fect.” 


After all the years of domestic 
antiwar protest, the War was 
finally ended by two acts of 
Congress spurred on by an 
executive struggle with Congress. 
On May 10, 1973, the House voted 
to cut off funds for the bombing 
of Cambodia. ‘There was anger in 
the members of Congress and 
that anger was only there because 
the public was at last telling 
Congress that they had a duty to 
get the truth out and to remove 
liars and criminals from office, if 
there were any.’’ Two months 
later, Congress passed the 


es to oppose and to provide 


Church-Case amendment which 
cut off all funds for’ any military 
action in Indochina. The 


amendment, ‘‘went into effect 


under the enormous displeasure 
and resistance of Kissenger and 
Nixon and because of Watergate 
and other issues it stayed on the 
books and ended the War.” 


But the end of the War is by no 
means the end of the struggles 
which Americans have to fight. 
He told his audience that they, 
‘did a good job,’’ but admonished 
that, ‘it will all have to be done 
again, many times in your 
lifetime.” 

Rejecting the notion that, 
‘‘People in the University don’t 
have the same clear-cut challenge 
and opportunity that draft 
resistors of the 60’s had. . .that 
today’s problems are amor- 
phous,” Ellsberg asserted that, 


“Smog may be _ physically 
amorphous but it is not a gray 
area in a moral or ethical sense. 
It's something to fight. That's 
what I’m talking about when | talk 
about the future of the human 
species as still confronting us this 
year, next year, just like last year. 
“Kissinger is controlling nuclear 
weapons in the Mid-East. He’s 
making decisions on whether to 
give those nuclear reactors ‘that 
can make weapons to ‘friends’ 
like Iran, one of the most mur- 
derous, torturing police states in 
human history, totally comparable 
to the police state under the 
Gestapo in Nazi Germany, or to 
Egypt or Brazil as we have given 
them in the past to South Korea 


_and Turkey and Tawain. Currently 
. we're allowing them to go to 


South Africia. In short, to all those 
murderous police states that we 
created so we could do business 
with. . .We’re learning about what 
we've been about and what we 
are, what we meant in the last 
generation. All of that is going on 
in South Africa, and Brazil and 
there are some things in the future 
too; and these are not amorphous 
issues. They are worth the weight 
of your lives to oppose and to 
provide alternatives to.” 
Whether or not Ellsberg’s pep 
talk, no doubt meant to energize a 


’ generally apathetic audience, will 


have any effect remains to be 
seen. Santa Cruz students seem 
to show up to hear political 
celebrities. more than they show 
up at working meetings: of the 
campus’ political organizations. 

In the next week or so, | will be 
writing about those organizations 
and the opportunities available to 
students to become involved in 
them. 


OA ct. i 
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ON ANY 1LB. OF OUR 
GOURMET DRY ROASTED 
COFFEE 
BEAN OR GROUND 
OFFER EXPIRES 11/3/75 


LARGE SELECTION OF 
TEAS, GRINDERS, MUGS, 
COFFEE MAKERS, JARS, 
FILTERS, KETTLES, 
10:30-5:30, CLOSED TUES 


1 BLOCK BEHIND 
FARMERS EXCHANGE 
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: Our College Plan. 
$1 a month buys all the bank you need. 


4. Overdraft Protection. 

Our Instant Cash helps you avoid bounced checks, 
by covering all your checks up to the limit of your 
available BankAmericard credit. 


5. Educational Loans. 
A Bank of America specialty. Complete details are 
available from any of our Student Loan Offices. 


6. Savings Accounts. 

Lots of plans to choose from, all provid- 

.ing easy ways to save up for holidays 
and vacations. 


Bank of Americas College Plan is a complete banking 
package just for students. It’s simple, convenient, 
economical and includes everything you're likely to | 
need. Here's what makes it so useful: 


1. The College Plan Checking Account. 
Unlimited checkwriting for just $1 a month. With 
no minimum balance required. And no 
service charge at all for June, July August, 
or for any month a balance of $300 or q 
more is maintained. You get a state- 
ment every month. And the account : 
stays open through the summer even 7. Student Representatives. 

with a zero balance, saving you the “ae ae i, Usually students or recent graduates 
trouble of having to close itin June == | 44) PR hee Beiter » themselves, our Reps are located at all 
and reopen it in the fall. i —“ our major college offices and offer 


2. Personalized Checks individual help with any student 
Yours inexpensively. Scenic or banking or financial problems. 
other style checks for a little more. 


3. BankAmericard® 

For students of sophomore 
standing or higher, who quali- 

fy, the College Plan can also 
include BankAmericard. It’s 
good for tuition at most state 
schools, check-cashing identifi- 
cation and all types of purchases. 
Parental guarantee is not required. 
And conservative credit limits help you 
start building a good credit history. : 


Now that you know what's in- 

cluded, why not drop by one of 

our college offices, meet your 

Student Rep, and get in on our 

College Plan. $1 a month buys 
all the bank you need. . 


Depend onus. More 
a i 
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| felt it my 


by Bill Chavez 


Leon Panetta, 37 year old 
Monterey attorney, today an- 
nounced that he is a candidate for 
Congress. 

Panetta, a Democrat, will seek 
the 16th District seat now held by 
Burt L. Talcott. The district in- 
cludes Monterey, Santa Cruz, San 
Benito and San Luis Obispo 
Counties. 

Panetta, a Monterey native who 
served for several years in both 
the legislative and executive 
branches of government in 
Washington, said that the people 
of the district, ‘‘in the midst of 
natural beauties and varied 
resources,’’ share the concerns of 
all Americans. 

The attorney’s experience 
ranges from such local com- 
munity service as Counsel to the 
Carmel Valley Property Owners 
Association, to three years as a 
Legislative Assistant in 

- Congress, with former U. S. 
Senator Thomas H. Kuchel. 

In 1970, after serving for more 
than a year as Director of the U. 
S. Office of Civil Rights, he 
became the _§ ffirst major 
Washington official to break with 
the Nixon Administration. 

In that pre-Watergate year, he 
was forced to resign because of 
his attempts for firm enforcement 
of the law relating to civil rights. 

His Washington service and his 
stand against the Nixon staff won 
Panetta national attention and 
honors, including the National 
Education Association’s Lincoln 


Award and the NAACP’s | 


Distinguished Service Award. 


City on 
a Hill 


Interviews: 


Leon 


Panetta 


[Editor’s. note: Today Mr. Leon 
Panetta announced his candidacy 
for the 16th Congressional 
District. The Press contacted Mr. 
Panetta and was granted the 
following telephone _ interview.) 


| Press: Mr. Panetta, today you 
announced your candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination of the 
} 16th district.There are a lot of 
| people who recognize you as a 


responsibility 
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man who has’ worked with 
Richard Nixon. What position did 
you hold in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration? 

Panetta: | was the Director of the 
Office of Civil Rights in the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. | was also Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of 
H.E.W. | worked directly for the 


Secretary. My location was at the . 


Departmene of Health, Education 


and Welfare, not the White 
House. 

Press: Under what conditions did 
you leave H.E.W. and the Nixon 


- Administration? 


Panetta: The problem was that 
the Administration had made a 
political deal. The deal was with 
southern politicians to back off on 
the strong enforcement of Civil 
Rights Laws. My position was one 
of having to enforce those laws; 
the laws were quite clear both by 
what Congress has said and what 
the Supreme Court has said with 
regards to the laws and their 
enforcement. | felt it my 
responsibility to enforce those 
laws regardless of the political 

strategies that had _ been 
developed. The consequence was 


to enforce 


those laws 


that | was forced to resign. The 
way it happened was that the 
White House leaked to the press 
that | had resigned when | hadn't. 
Press: Oh you mean they said you 
resigned before you did, so you 
would know that you had better? 
Panetta: Yes, that’s right, and 
when || left | had a major press 
conference where | publically 
stated that | felt that the President 
and the men around the President 


were weakening the entire en- 
forcement structure behind Civil 
Rights, that the President was 
committing a dangerous 
precedent. After than | went 
across the country speaking to 
that issue. 

Press: This took place before the 
Watergate scandal hit the fan 
didn’t it? 

Panetta: Essentially, it was the 
same kind of mentality in the 
enforcement of the Civil Rights 
Laws that later on led to 
Watergate. 

Press: | understand that you 
wrote @ book on this, a book that 
discusses this whole episode. 
Panetta: Yes we wrote a book 
that was published in 1971. It’s 
called Bring Us Together: The 


PANETTA VS TALCOTT 


regardless of the political 


Nixon Administration and the Civil 
Rights Retreat. 

Press: You said we. Who else was 
involved in writing the book? 
Panetta: \t was myself and a 
person named Peter Gall. He was 


with me at H.E.W. The book is - 


basically'\a history of what took 
place in the Office during the time 
that we were there. | think it 
presents a forceful picture of what 
took place and how the laws were 


being sold out as a result of the 
politics. 

Press: What other areas in terms 
of Civil Rights actions have you 
been involved in here in California 


since your incident with the Nixon 


Administration? 

Panetta: When | was working as a 
Legislative Assistant to Senator 
Kuchel | was first involved in the 
drafting of many Civil Rights 
Laws, particularly the 1968 laws 
on Housing and then when | went 
to the Nixon Administration my 
area of enforcement was _ in 
education as well as health and 
welfare. It involved those 
programs being implemented on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. Also | 
drafted the first guidelines 


nationally dealing with insuring 


Strategies 


| 
that school districts implement } 
programs on bi-lingual education 
and getting parents who did not | 
speak English involved in the 
whole education process. These | 
were the first national guidelines | 
to tie in this aspect into a possible 

Civil Rights violation if there were | 
not sufficient steps taken to get | 
these Parents into the operation | 
of the school system. We also] 
found that there were far too | 
many non-English speaking | 
Students in classes for the] 
mentally retarded. We defined 


| that as a possible basis for 


discrimination as well. That policy | 
guideline was issued nationally | 
just after | left but was basically 
something that we prepared. 


| then went to New York City | 
where | worked as Executive 
Assistant to Mayor Lindsay. | did | 
civil rights work with Blacks and | 
Puerto Ricans in the City. Out] 
here, basically my practice of law | 
has been institutional and ad- | 


ministrative law representing |h 


minorities in a number of actions. | 
In particular we represented | 
Chicano staff, faculty, and} 
students at your campus in aj 
major action which alleged} 
discrimination in the U.C. Wel 
took that to federal court and it} 
resulted in the current Affirmative 
Action Plan at UCSC. | am also| 
representing Chicano faculty, } 
students and staff at the} 
University of California at Santa] 
Barbara. That action is ongoing. | 
Hopefully that will result in an} 
Affirmative Action Plan as well. | 
| represented parents in the} 
Pajaro Unified School District, | 
and we were able to have H.E.W. | 
do an investigation there. 
Press: What was that action in the 
Pajaro School District about? 
Panetta: They were concerned f 
about what they felt was] 
discrimination in the District. They 
asked me to help get H.E.W. there | 
to investigate the situation. Later} 
H.E.W. did come up with some} 
recommendations. 
Press: What do you think this| 
background means? Do you think | 
it gives you any special insights | 
that would be necessary for} 
representing this district in | 
Congress? 
Panetta: Well | think that my | 
experience in Washington, both in | 
the legisiative and executive | 
branches gives me some insights | 
about the government and} 
Washington in particular. | know | 
what Washington is about, and in| 
fact, | have been tested by| 
government and | did not cop out. | 
! was willing to challenge the} 
system and willing to follow} 
through with what | thought was | 
right. | think this is an indication of 
what should be done by a 
representative. 

More importantly | think that it 
gives me the ability to represent 
all segments of the community in 
this district, not just the people 
who give large contributions to a 
candidate but also to those who 
may not be able to afford that, 
those who work with their hands 
not only those who work in the 
professions. As a result of my 
background, | think | have the 
capacity to be able to represent all 
those people and in particular to 
fight for their interests, something 
that is desparately needed... 
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SWAT teams.” 


by Naomi Iriks 


The Oct. 7 Board of Super- 
visors study session never did get 
around to the questions that 
initiated it, namely the SWAT 
teams and M-16’s that Sheriff 
Noren wants. The study session 
began with a policy statement by 
the sheriff and ended with 
another study session scheduled 
in four weeks. In between time 
was taken up arguing budgets 
and quality of programs within the 
Sheriffs department. 

The sheriff took a strong law 
and order view in his statement. 
He did not believe rehabilitation 
through education works. In the 


plausible to blatantly blame 
poverty, society or psychological 
trauma for crime ... Individuals 
must be held responsible for their 
actions.”” Parole should not be 
granted to felons but they should 
|| go to prisons for a specified time. 
“The individual should know the 
consequencesof his action and 
that any subsequent criminal acts 
} will not be tolerated.’ 
Animosity surfaced during the 
budget discussion. Supervisor 
Borovatz stated the sheriffs 
department had a 120% budget 
increase since 1969, comparable 
to other departments in the 
county. Noren countered his 
department had been given 
tokenism and began quoting 
figures to support his argument. 
The study session touched on 
Noren’s request for 18 more 
officers to patrol three proposed 
beats he would like to see in- 
stituted. A vote was not taken on 


same vein he did not feel ‘‘it is _ 


SUPERVISORS CHAT WITH 
INOREN; LEAVE SWAT AND Ml6s 
FOR NEXT MONTH 


“'To what group or person is the Sheriff responsible? To himself? 
To the Board of Supervisors? To the public? To no one? ... Is it 
possible he has none?’ The statement asked why hasn't the Sheriff 
issued his policy statements on weapons policy, intelligence files, and ~ 


the request. The supervisors did 
vote to grant Noren’s request to 
trade two older modelled rifles for 
a new model which uses the .233 
caliber ammunition also used in 
the deadly M-16’s. 

Fred Grey of Citizens Against 
Legalized Militarism (CALM) was 
allowed to read a statement to the 
supervisors at the end of the 
study session. It dealt sharply with 
the issues the supervisors were 
silent on. Accountability was the 
central issue. ‘“To what group or 
person is the Sheriff responsible? 
To himself? To the Board of 
Supervisors? To the public? To no 
one? ... Is it possible he has 
none?” The statement asked why 
hasn’t the Sheriff issued his policy 
statements on weapons policy, 
intelligence files and SWAT 
teams. 


According to CALM, the 
Sheriff has stated that privately 
owned guns have been used by 
his deputies. Grey raised issue 
with the lack of policy on type of 
guns ("Can a deputy use a 
privately owned machine gun?”’) 
and ammunition used. 

Intelligence files are maintained 
by the County Sheriff's Depart- 
ment on ‘‘organized crime, 
revolutionary groups and 
radicals." CALM feels the public 
should know the guidelines used 
to define these groups. The 

“ Sheriff has never issued a policy 
statement concerning the files. 

The CALM group ended with a 
statement of their objectives: 

1) A county ban on the use of 
automatic weapons. 
2) Disbanding of the SWAT 
teams. 
3) Formation of a Citizens 
Review Board. 
Grey made mention of a raid 


“SWAT team was involved. 


lead by Sgt. Sanford, leader of 
one of the SWAT teams, made 
last July 4. He questioned 
whether this was a SWAT action. 
Since the study session the facts 
have come out in a charge filed on 
Oct. 10 by Geoffrey Dunn, a 
resident at the house raided by 
the Sheriff's Department. 
However it’s still not clear if a 


Brought to the house by 
complaints from _ neighbors, 
thirteen deputies in riot gear 
gathered at the house. A bullhorn 
announced that the party had 
been declared an_ unlawful 
assembly. (Mention of this was 
not made in the report filed by 
deputies. According to People’s 
Press, the District Attorney's 
office said that that section of the 
penal code is interpreted by the 


courts to apply to riot situations, 
not parties.) The deputies then 
went through the house and yard, 
as people were leaving. Dunn 
Stated that at least six people, 
including himself, were 
billyclubbed. The leasee of the 
house asked the deputies to leave 
the premises since they did not 
have a search warrant. They 
stayed and spread-eagled him 
against a car. Sheriffs can enter a 
residence without a warrant only 
if probable cause is shown that a 
crime is being committed. Ac- 
cording to People’ Press no one 
was arrested and probable cause 
was not stated in the police 
report. Contrary to previous news 
reports, shotguns were not 
carried by the deputies nor was 
there a threat made that the 
deputies would return if their 
actions were reported. 
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The Fenant’s Union needs your help 


by Jim Poppy 


Anyone who has run_ into 
problems with landlords knows 
the helpless position the tenant is 
in. You can’t force the landlord to 
deal with problems, be it rusty 
pipes or a rotting roof, just by 
getting up-tight about it, and any 
form of legal action is too ex- 
pensive and doesn’t deal with the 
problem quick enough. What do 
you do? 

Now there are people who want 
to hear. your problems and work 
with you to solve them. The 
Tenant’s Union, 1124 N. Bran- 
ciforte, was organized this year to 
help make tenants aware of their 
rights, in hopes of curing the ills 
which have plagues the Santa 
Cruz area rental situation in past 
years. They are open Monday 


‘through Friday, from 3 to 9 pm, 


and on Saturday from 3 to 6 pm. 
Their phone number is 425-8700. 

The Tenant's Union is trying 
to educate tenants by holding 
Tenant’s Rights Clinics every 
month, where basic laws are 
discussed, individual problems are 
scrutinized, and workers are 
recruited. And for people with 
urgent problems, smaller 
meetings are arranged to deal 
immediately with the problem. 
The last clinic was held on 
September 22 at the YWCA, and 
was a complete success. Another 
is scheduled for late October, 
possibly the 27th. 

The Union is working to 
compile statistics and information 
on housing in the area and is 
working on a handbook to help 


tenants contest evictions. A book — 


already exists, however, which 
contains all the information a 
tenant needs to know: The 
California Tenant’s Handbook, 
Tenant's Rights, written by three 
California attorneys, Myron 
Moskovitz, Ralph Warner, and 
Charles E. Sherman (Courtyard 
Books, Nole Press). But the 
Tenant’s Union is able to assist 
in problems which tenants can’t 
handle by theirself. On a few 
occasions members of the Union 
have gone to talk to the landlord 
and helped work things out. 

The long range goal of the 
Union is to improve the rental 
situation in Santa Cruz county by 
being an effective voice of the 
tenants. But this status is hard in 
coming, and needs the support of 
the community. So far, only a 
small contribution from the 
voluntary tax fund has helped 
their cause. Right now, the 
Tenant’s Union needs _ building 
materials (wood, nails, ‘tools, etc.) 
and office supplies (paper, 


‘pencils, typewriter ribbons, etc.), 


office furniture, and, of course, 
money. 

There is no doubt in the minds 
of the people involved that the 
Union can become an effective 
aid for tenants in the area. The 
issues are clear cut and un- 
deniable, but the tenants by 
themselves don’t have the power. 

A new: outgrowth of the 
Tenant's Union is the University 
Tenant’s Union, still in the 
planning stages. Tom Hall, a> 
UCSC student, is trying to 
organize it with the hopes of 
confronting the reasons why 
University housing is so expensive 


and why fhe University doesn’t do 


more to provide off-campus 
hausing. Though the answers 
seem obvious, exploring them is a 
definite beginning and may yield a 


direction for action. If you are 
interested in knowing more about 
the University Tenant’s Union, 
contact Tom at 476-5413, or the 
city news staff at City On A Hill 
Press, 429-2430. 

Between the thousands of 
college people and summer 
tourists, Santa Cruz has long been 
““easy pickings” for landlords, and 


Notes From 


consequently many tenants have 
had to put up with poor con- 
ditions due to their powerlessness 
and ignorance. Now a chance is 
provided for more tenant voice, 


’ and information is plentiful. Such 


groups are of definite importance 
to the Santa Cruz community, 
and are worthy of your support. 


The Bottom 


Of The Garden 


The School 


by Christopher Schneider 


Last Friday the Santa Cruz 
County School Board voted in 
favor of an affirmative action 
statement. (The meeting was on 
Friday, rather than Thursday as | 
had originally thought.) The 
situation with the statement 
wasn't quite as | thought it might 
be last week. Rather than voting 
on a specific statement which 
would promise employment 
opportunities ‘regardless of race, 
creed, color, sex, citizenship, 
religion, or political affirmation,” 
they were just voting on whether 
or not to have an affirmative 
action statement. The idea was 
to draw up a_ general anti- 
discriminatory statement and then 
add the specifics later. 

The issue of hiring gays 
received a great deal of attention 
at the meeting. This was fairly 
inevitable after the publicity 
received from the front page 
article on Arthur Corbin in the 
Oct. 14th Register-Pajaronian and 
the length of time devoted to the 
issue at the September meeting of 
the school board. (According to 
Richard R. Fickel, the school 


board superintendent, Corbin 
showed up at the September | 


meeting and tried to dominate it 
with the gay issue — which Fickel 
called giving undue precedence to 
a single group.) Thanks to the 
publicity, a number of the people 
attending Friday’s meeting were 
there because of the gay issue. 
There were a couple of fervid 
ladies who spoke out against the 
hiring of homosexuals. (One was 
a Concerned Christian-type, who 
thought that these people were 
going against God’s ways, and 
the other was a little Estonian 
woman — she has, according to 
what I've heard, spoken to similar 
effect on other occasions — who 
went on about how these people 
are diseased and how their ways 


Board 


Meeting 


lead to death and corruption.) 
Even your faithful roving reporter, 
who was not having one of his 
better days that day, spoke in an 
impromptu fashion. (Chaotic is a 
more appropriate term. | should 
have remained silent, but listening 
to those women made me too 
upset and | spoke in reaction to 
them — appearing in the process, 
equally confused and irrational.) 
On the whole the issue, with all of 
its attendant brou-ha-ha, was 
presented in none too good of a 
light. 

\'‘m rather torn between the 
positions of Corbin and Fickel. | 
think that someone has to bring 
up the issue of gay _ job- 
discrimination, and I’m glad that 
Corbin did it, but | can also see 
Fickel’s point about the 
questionability of giving it so 
much precedence. Giving an issue 
this much attention makes it look 
as if you're giving it precedence, 
and | would certainly feel hesitant 
at saying that anti-gay 
discrimination is more important 
than the other kinds. Besides, 
there comes a point when anyone 
who calls this much attention to 
an issue becomes a pain in the 
ass, and that can get in the way of 
working things out. | admit that a 
few asses might have to be kicked 
in order to get things ac- 
complished, but then you can't 
expect those who are to be kicked 
to treat you nicely afterwards. 


Author's Note: There will be a 


planning meeting next Monday 
for G.A.L.A. [Gay and Lesbian 
Alliance, a tentative title|, a group 
for lesbians and gay men at UCSC 
which, hopefully, will soon be 
coming into fruition. ft will be at 
2:30 p.m. in the Merrill Snack Bar, 


next to the Sky Kings pinball 


machine, and all who are in- 
terested will be _ heartily 
welcomed. 


Rally For 
the Farmworkers 


Acts of violence and intimidation against farmworkers in the fields and at 
the polling places, discharges of UFW sympathetic workers. Walter 
Kintz, General Counsel to the Agricultural Labor Relations Board was 
appointed to investigate and prosecute these unfair labor practices. He 
has shown his bias by his inaction on these and other violations of the 
law. Cesar Chavez calls for a rally on the Capitol steps Friday, Oct. 24 to 
demand the removal of Walter Kintz. Meet at 8:00 a.m., Albertsons 
parking lot. Cars are needed. For more information call 426-0142 or 426- 
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HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 
J films and discussion 
Films: 
Alan Watts’ Buddhism, Man and Nature 
Eimer Green's Bio-feedback. the Yoga of the West 
Discussion: 
Integrative Humanistic Psychology: 
Consciousness East and West 


Friday 7:30 to 9 p.m. 

(the program will be repeated 

each Friday through Nov. 28) 
students $1; general: $2 
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PR AMI TBE 


by Jamy Robinson 


The institution of provostship is 
under attack at Crown College. 
Faculty, students and staff are in 
large part united in the effort to’ 
develop an alternative form of 
college governance. 

Whereas traditionally the 
leadership of the individual 
colleges ‘at UCSC has been 
concentrated in the hands of one 
person, the Provost, Crown 
College is this year dividing up the 
provost’s powers and distributing 
them to different college officers. 
The general policy-making 
decisions will be removed fro 
the hands of any one individual 
and handled by the Executive 
Committee. 

Mathematics professor Edward 
Landesman has been selected as 
this year’s Executive Officer in 
charge of administrative direction. 
Physics professor Michael 
Nauenberg will chair the 
Academic Standing Committee 
and be responsible for academic 
matters. The Executive Com- 
mittee, as governing body of the 
college, contains an equal number 


| of faculty and student members 


and proportionate represeritation 


‘for the college staff. 
Much of the drive for new . 


| governmental forms at Crown 
# stems from the experiences of the 
}. past few years and especially from 


the disputes that racked the 


| college last year. While the term in 


office of a particular provost is 


- usually thought to run four to five 


i years at UCSC, Crown College. 
} has had four provosts in four 


years. Such a rapid turnover in the 
position wherein so much of the 
leadership of the college is 
concentrated led to serious 
organizational difficulties. It finally 
resulted in the present debate as 
to the very necessity for a 
provostship. 


Both faculty and_ students . 


interviewed by the Press ex- 


. pressed vehement opposition to 


the status quo of years past. In 
the words of Wendy Brown, a 
Crown student: ‘’Never again will 
we stand for a strong central 


figure. Never again single-handed 
‘decisions from a heavy-handed 


| provest."” One faculty member 
‘ who was deeply involved in the 


disputes of last: year attempted to 
sum up the faculty feeling: ‘I 
don't believe in a 14th century 
monarchy. This is almost 
unanimously the opinion of: the 
Crown faculty.” 

The push for college 
democracy has in part stemmed 
from unsatisfactory and 
acrimonious relations between 
the college and the central ad- 
ministration. The traditionally 
prominent role of the Chancellor 
in selecting provosts has been 
rejected and an emphasis placed 
on choice by the college itself. 
After the feuding of the past 
summer and the climactic 
resignation of the Crown provost, 
Chancellor Christensen ‘‘gave us 
the freedom to pick our own 
governance style (for this year)’, 
claims one student leader. ‘That's 
what we hope he has learned 
from all this — you can’t tell the 
colleges how to run themselves.” 

The contradiction between the 
institution of the strong 
provostship and the need for a 
more decentralized decision- 
making process crystallized last 
year.in the~ administration of 
Provost Joseph Bunnet: The road 
from Bunnet’s disputed ap- 
pointment as pfovost in the 
Spring Quarter of 1974 to his 
resignation one year later was 
filled with disputes and struggles 
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between the various groups in the 
college community. 

In the view of many of those 
interviewed, the Bunnet ad- 
ministration was almost doomed 
from the start due to the ill. will 
generated by the manner of 
provost selection. In the words of 
one college member: “It must 
have been clear to Bunnet then 


_ that the students didn’t want him. 


He must have known that. Things 
never recovered from there.” 

In the spring of 1974 a college 
search committee had drawn up a 
list of four names of possible 
candidates which it submitted to 
then-Chancellor Dean McHenry. 
A silence of two months ensued 
before the word came back that 
Joseph Bunnet had _ been 
selected. Since the four names 
had: been ranked in order of 
preference by the search com- 
mittee and since Bunnet had by 
no means been at the top of the 
list, the college demanded an 
explanation from the Chancellor. 
No public explanation was ever 
made and the Crown student 
government sent off an official 
letter of protest. 

The conflicts which developed 
within the collége in the first half 
of the succeeding academic year 
derived to a large extent from 
differing conceptions ‘on the part 
of the provost and the rest of the 
college as to the right ful extent of 
the provost’s authority. Everyone 


‘who was willing to talk to the 


Press on the matter claimed that 


Bunnet Re caicaat to assume the 
strong provost’s role and con- 
centrate large amounts of power 
in his own hands. oa 
The various governing in- 
stitutions of the college were each 
in their turn slighted. Direct 
democracy was the first to go. 


“Bunnet deadened the open 


forum _ spirit which had been 
developed since the | previous 
spring,” claimed one student. 
institutionalized faculty and 
student participation was 
neglected. One college member 
stated: ‘‘Joe saw the committees 
as simply advisory.” Relations 
with the staff deteriorated. 
“Bunnet made decisions in the 
name of the staff without con- 
sulting them,’’ another Crown 
person claimed. 

Matters came to the crisis point 
during Spring Quarter last year 
when Provost Bunnet attempted 
to eliminate the position of 
Chairman of the Faculty. One 
person closely involved stated: 
“He proposed that the Chairman 
of the Faculty position be 
abolished because it was an 
adversary role (to that of the 
provost). An adversary role was of 
course that which it was always 
supposed to be.” The faculty 
refused to go along with the 
attempt to terminate the position. 

The event directly leading up to 
the final confrontation and then 
resignation of Provost Bunnet 
occurred at the end of the quarter 
when Bunnet eliminated the 


position of Vice-Provost. This 
move was widely seen as an 
attack on History Professor 
William Hitchcock who held the 
position and who had often 
disagreed with Bunnet 
throughout the year. 

The move to eliminate Hitch- 
cock was particularly resented as’ 
it came at the last moment when 
students were already leaving. ‘‘It 


was obviously intended to come 
out after the students were 
away,’’ claimed one person 
central to the subsequent op- 


position. Students immediately 


circulated a _ petition which 
declared full support for Hit- 
cheock and demanded that the 
faculty take action to halt the 
manuever. 


From this point on events 
moved very rapidly. Another 
student petition was circulated 
which demanded the ouster of 
Bunnet. At the graduation 
ceremony two days later a 
prominent student speaker 
described student sentiment as 
being strongly opposed to the 
administration of Provost Bunnet. 
On the day after graduation the 
faculty met and declared a vote of 
no confidence in the provost. A 
flurry of meetings between 
Bunnet, the Chancellor, the 
faculty and students took place' 
and ended with Bunnet’s 
resignation a few weeks later. 

Hard feelings still exist among 
some of those interviewed as to 
the contents of the letter of? 
resignation. One student stated:’ 
“‘Bunnet felt that he was thrown 
out because he was doing too 
much for the college. He thought 
some faculty didn’t like what he 
was doing but that he had student 
support. Nothing could be further 
from the truth.” 

The resignation letter, dated 
July 10, reads in part: ‘! gather 
that, as Provost,| annoyed some 
members of the faculty by talking 
on occasion about undergraduate 
education at Crown and about 
definition of future objectives for 
the College.’’ The letter con- 
tinues: ‘Just like in baseball, 
episodes like this tend to be 
scored. The academic world takes 


(Cont. on p. ) 


by Spencer Sherman 


“After ‘N’ years of a college’s 
existence, where ‘N’ is 6 or 7 or 8, 
it is a very normal, and in fact, 
very healthy process to question a 
lot of things and begin to see 
things that ought to change, and 
some that should remain the same 
and so on. Otherwise, it would be 
a rather stoic type of institution.” 

In this, his own_ inimitable, 
mathematical way, Ed Lan- 
desman, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics and Acting 
Executive Director of Crown 
College, sums up the current 
political situation at Crown 
College. 

Last year the faculty voted to 
temporarily suspend the position 
of Provost until they could decide 
how the structure of executive 
power could best be arranged. 
This past summer the Crown 
faculty, along with a few Crown 
students, set up a _ temporary 


- Executive Committee with 4 
: faculty, 4 students, and 2 staff 
.. members. 
- Crown students also have a 

«, solely student government called 


How 


the Committee of Ten (C.O.T.). 
This committee has existed since 
1969 with no major changes in its 
structure, The committee consists 
of ten members elected at large 
from the student community. 
Each member is responsible to 
one dormitory, leaving two 
members to represent off-campus 
Crown students. In the past, 
C.O.T. has had a two-fold job: 
1)Allocating the student activities 
budget, and 2) being the student 
voice at Crown. With the for- 
mation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the voice of the students 
at Crown has been consolidated 
into the 4 students on that 
committee. The C.0O.T.’s status, 
by fiat, remains only to allocate 
student controlled resources, 
C.O.T. has not been a powerful, 
aware, student government. For 
example, questions about having 
students officially participate in 
the academic realm, have never 
been broached by C.O.T. One 
member of the C.0.T. was not 
sure if there had ever been any 
judiciary matters in the college for 
the past two years, pointing to the 
absence of any student judicial 


Crown 


process. 
At this point C.O.T. is virtually 
immobile in regards to policy 


making at Crown. They have been: 


delegated to be a facilitating 
committee, and seem to be willing 
to stay there. Three main factors 
keep the C.O.T. in this per- 
functory position: First, the re- 
evaluation of the executive office 
has forced C.O.T. to bide their 
time until the ‘‘leadership” is more 
stable. Secondly, the committee 
itself- is questioning what con- 
stituency they hold, and how 
extensive is their representation. 
Last and most important, is the 
student body themselves. In 
general, their laissez-faire attitude 


towards student involvement ° 


makes the C.0O.T.’s voice much 
weaker. C.O.T. does not have a 
strong base to work from when 
students feel that ‘‘my time is 
worth more than that’ [i.e. 
one with student govern- 


ntl. 

ON C.0.T. chooses an inactive 
role in the policy making at 
Crown, the weight of the student 
voice will be placed with the 4 
students on the Executive 


College 


Is Run 


Committee. If they wait to see 
what. the Executive Committee 
produces, it will be that much 
harder to have their voice heard. 

If we look at the problems of 
representation and constituency 
in a larger frame, possibly we can 
see Crown as a reflection of some 
of the attitudes contained in 
American society today. Ted 
Brow, Moderator of C.O.T. 
epitomises this political dilemma 
when he says that ‘given that a 
lot of students are not going to be 
well informed, that [students 
electing students] is the best that 
can be done.”” When asked if the 
representative government at 
Crown in certain ways mirrored 
democracy in America today, he 
hesistantly answered, “‘right, a 
republican representative form of 
government.” 


With that in mind, what can 


C.0.T. do? 

Because of the re-evaluations 
taking place in Crown’s_ ad- 
ministration, the time is ripe for 
C.0.T. to decide whether it wants 
to be a passive or active student 
government. Don Van den Berg, 
Bursar at Crown believes that “if 


we are not going to have a strong 
provost... there is a vacuum which 
students can fall into if they are 
interested.’ 

lf C.O.T. remains a neutral 
committee,. the decision making 


process at Crown will revolve 
solely around the Paecutive 


' Committee. 


There are 4 students on the 
Executive Committee out of 678 
Crown students. With this minute 
percentage of students involved 
in decision making, the process 
itself becomes more and more 
removed from the people it ef- 
fects. Hence, the issues become 
less ‘clear as they filter down to 
the students, resulting in student 
mistrust of both C.O.T. and the 
administrative body. A situation 
ominously similar to the larger 
picture of American government 
today. 

Possibly C.0.T. should heed the 
words of Ed Landesman when he 
says that it is a normal process to 
question things; to reflect on the 
past and help plan the future, to 
prevent the existence of’ ‘stoic 
institutions." 
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Profiles: 


by Charles Feltman 


A gentle smile spreads across 
Elliot Aronson’s face as he talks. It 
is an easy smile, the muscles that 
make it are well exercised. He is 
talking about being a humanistic 
scientist, or a_ scientifically 
oriented humanist. Either way it is 
an important distinction for him. 
He is not so much interested in 
scientific research purely to find 
out what will happen, or how it 
happens, but he strives to retain 
its exactness and _ replicability 
while he applies the ‘‘whats” and 
“hows” of research to finding 
better ways for people to live 
together. 

So what is this man, author of 
The Social Animal (1972), one of 
the most widely adopted texts in 
the field of social psychology, 
nine years Professor and 
Chairman of the Social 
Psychology Program at the 
University of Texas, and a highly 
acclaimed researcher in that field 
doing now as Professor of 
Psychology and Fellow of Kresge 
College? The answer is quite 
consistent with his view of himself 
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as a humanistic scientist. 
Four years ago he moved out of 


the lab and into the field. He was 
still at Texas then and the ‘‘field”’ 
was the Austin public school 
system. There he began the work 
with which he is still involved 
today, research into cooperative 
(as opposed to competitive) 
learning programs for schools. In 
response to a request by the 
Austin School Board to try to find 
a solution to the racial troubles 
afflicting their recently integrated 
school system, Aronson and his 
associates developed what they 
call the ‘‘jigsaw’’ method of 
cooperative learning. A more 
detailed description can be found 
in the February 1975 issue of 
Psychology Today magazine; but 
briefly, the jigsaw program is one 
in which students in the 
classroom no longer compete 
with each other for the approval 
of the teacher and the society he 
or she represents. Rather, they are 
put in a situation in which they 
must learn from each other. 
Hence, the children learn how to 
communicate with each other for 
what they need instead of 
working each for his or her own 


gain at the others’ loss. 
Aronson’s jigsaw method itself 
is simple; testing it in a typical 
American school _ system, 
however, created many problems 
for he and his associates. But for 
Aronson the increase of problems 
that occur in this kind of action 
research in the field is clearly 
offset by the greater rewards. This 
has certainly proven true with his 
work on the jigsaw method. 
Results of research data show 
that not only has there been a 
definite increase in the self- 
esteem and mutual liking among 
children in the jigsaw classes; but 
structured as it was, the method 
was easily expanded into an 
ongoing program throughout the 
Austin school system. The results 
of research were quickly and 
easily put to work helping people. 
Now Aronson is at work in 
Santa Cruz, testing the jigsaw 
method at different grade levels 
than the original fifth and sixth 
grades. He is finding the Santa 
Cruz area schools quite receptive 
to his work and is planning soon 
to take ‘jigsaw’ into the high 
schools. So he divides his time 
here between research in 


Kresge’s Elliot Aronson 


cooperative learning, writing, and 
teaching undergraduate courses 
in social, psychology. He enjoys 
this work, which he sees 
enhanced by the community of 


Community Colleges Caught in Sqeeze 


(CPS) — Students at many 
community colleges were caught 
in a squeeze play this fall. 

Although the economy pushed 
unsuccessful job seekers into 
college enrollment lines, tight 
finances forced some schools to 
close the doors on open ad- 
missions. For the first time, 
several thousand students at 
community colleges were turned 


away. 

“It’s push come to. shove. 
People can’t find jobs, so they live 
at home and enroll in vocational 
programs at their local community 
college. State legislatures can’t 
come up with the money for all of 
the students, so some are sent 
away,” said an official of the 
American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior 


Colleges | 


(AACJC). 

Enroltment at two-year colleges 
is expected to skyrocket to 4 
million students this year, a 20% 
increase over last year’s 
enrollment, according to the 
AACJC. This compares to an 
enrollment incease of only 3% for 
four-year colleges, according to 
Office of Education statistics. 

This increased student demand 


ELIZEBETH PENAAT 
NAMED VICE CHANCELLOR 


Elizabeth Panaat, the New Vice Chancellor for Operations and 
Employee Affairs. Was There Ever Really Any Doubt??? 


Elizabeth Penaat, who has been 
with UC Santa Cruz's office of 
business and finance since 1964, 
was named Vice Chancellor for 
Operations and Employee Affairs 
on the Santa Cruz campus. 

UCSC Chancellor Mark N. 
Christensen made the an- 
nouncement following approval 
for the appointment by the UC 
Regents meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Penaat, 42, will be responsible 
for a number of campus units and 
functions, including personnel, 
business services, accounting, 
facilities management, planning 
and construction, administrative 
systems, computer facilities, 
transportation, fire, police, 
housing, food, and other support 
facilities. A total of about 350 
career employees is involved. 

The scope of responsibilities is 
similar to those of the Vice 


Chancellor for Business and. 


Finance, the job Penaat has held 
in an acting position since last 
May when the post was vacated 
by Harold Hyde. 

Penaat sees the role of campus 
administration in a state of flux. 

For the first ten years we 
concentrated on planning and 
building, she says. “‘Now we are 
reaching a period of levelling 
enrollments and funding, and with 
it we face the challenge of 
launching new programs within 
existing resources. That means a 
time to study our operation and 
goals and, in some cases, redirect 
and restructure our efforts.’ 


for a community college 
education has upset the open 
admissions policy of community 
colleges in some _ states. 
Previously, all community 
colleges subscribed to an open 
door policy for all high school 
graduates and for non-graduates 
who qualified for specific 
programs. 


Yet more students necessitated 
more money. Tuition at com- 
munity college is low — an 
average of $2100, according to 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board — and doesn’t go far in 
covering a school’s operational 
expenses. Dependent on state 
monies for financial support, 
community colleges have now 
found a definite limit to that 
support. 

In an unprecedented move, the 
California state legislature 
squeezed out potential students 
by limiting enrollment to no more 
than a 5% increase over last June. 
“Blame it on the economy,” said 
one state legislator. 

In Chicago, nine community 
colleges face the unwelcome task 
of deciding whether to raise 
tuition — presently $60 a quarter 
for fulltime students — or reject 


EDITORIAL 


In the last few issues, the Press 
has run a few articles dealing with 
students in campus governance. 
In doing so, it is our intention to 
bring public awareness and 
discussion to political issues 
which affect us all.it is our opinion 
that the campus-wide student 
organization — it is not a 
government or a_ political 
organization — the Committee of 
College Representatives (CCR), 
has become: First — a private 
group whom most students aren't 
aware of in any public way, 
Second — elitest in that it ap- 
points people to fairly powerful 
committees without either 
elections or fair application 
procedures, Third — _ politically 
bankrupt, this organization has 
provided no leadership on any 
public issues affecting students. 


Kresge College, a situation which 
allows him to be in contact with 
people working in many different — 
disciplines. 


some applying students. 
“We're robbing the very people 
- who need an education,” said Sy 
Freedman, an official of City 
Colleges of Chicago. ‘The 
Latinos, the blacks, the Indians: 
these people can't afford to go to. 
school anywhere but here — and 
at current tuition prices.” 


In Florida, at least 5000 
students were turned down by 
community college admissions 
officers. ‘’This is the first time we 
had to close the open door,” said 
Harold Kastner of Florida 
Community Colleges. 

Faced with the problem of how 
to weed out potential students, 
some Florida schools operated 
under a_ first-come, first-serve 
principle, while other ranked 
students according to residency, 
citizenship and school standing. 

“The energy tei eupied by 
the state deficit, hit us hard,” 
explained Kastner. ‘‘We ran out of 
money.” 

No one is making any bets on 
what will happen to community | 
colleges in the future. ‘It all 
depends on the economy and on 
enrollment,”” said Edmund J. 
Gleazer, AACJC president, ‘’as to 
how far the state dollar will go.”’ 


Disband CCR 


Some examples which come to 
mind are the affirmative action 
suit several years ago, the con- 
tinuing student housing problems, 
and the food service fiasco. 
Perhaps most important of all, 
CCR has failed to act as a creative 
force in student affairs, preferring 
to accept administrative direction 
rather than chart and direct ite 
own course. Thus, its existence 
has made no difference to most 
students. 

It is the Press's opinion that in 
order for students to develop a 
public political life it might be best 
that CCR be disbanded and a new 
system responsible to a student 
constituency publically discussed, 
drafted and instituted in the near 
future. 


Number 1 Fiat Lux 
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THE PARAPHERNALIA P. 


DOPE ... SEX ... PETS IN THE DORMS .... 


Special to The Press 
Like a squalling babe aban- 


doned on the Press doorsteps in- 


the dead of night — some brave 
individual leaked the goods on 
student disciplinary action. 
Cleaned out McHenry’s files so to 
speak. 

For those who are new on 
campus, McHenry was the old 
Chancellor replaced last year by 
Mark Christensen. An impish man 
with a shiny bald head, McHenry 
had served as a career officer in 
the U. S. Marines. His prejudices, 


sexual and otherwise as well as 
those of the early UCSC Ad- 
ministration are reflected in. the 
Computerized Disciplinary Action 
Report which dates back to Fall of 
1965. 

In 1965 possession of a pet on 
campus could get a student on 
disciplinary probation for the 
remainder of the year. Visitation 
violations or ‘‘Conduct un- 
becoming a student’ might result 
in suspension. In 1967-68 two girls 
[sic] in a boy’s [sic] room on the 
wrong nite [sic] got a Crown 
student suspended for 10 days. In 


HOWARD B. SHONTZ September 7, 1972 


Re: Disciplinary Case Review 


ANALYSIS 


‘é We have been inconsistent on several recent marijuana cases (¥#s 2, 3, 6). 
The Provosts appear to be splitting haris in determining punishments. They 
seem to have far too lenient. 


We have also been inconsistent regarding drua busts of students while off- 
campus. Cases #1 and 9. In Case #1, student's registration held up pending 
civil acticn. In Case #9, no action taken. Pernans latter case turned down 


by DA for lack of court evidence but this should nct mean that we do not 
become involved. 


sore 


Inconsistence is also evident regarding Cases 5 and 7, of students injuring 
themselves while under influence. Also Case #8 of stucents overdose. In 


the first case the student's registration was held while in the latter cases 
nothing was done. 


Also, non-students found in possession of drugs on campus (Cases 10 and 14) 
were not declared persone non grat2 on cinpus. 
POINTS 


1. All students guilty of the same offense should be treated the same 
regardless of their college baring very unusual circunstances. 


2. Minimum punishment should be set which is serious enouch to deter others 
and demonstrate that the University stands against such action. For 


a Relatin 
some time it has been my concern that the University guidelines do not w nr 


allow enough choice regarding cisciplinery sanctions. In particuiar, 
there shculd be some additicnal step between protation ang suspension. 
Given our present cuidelines, prebation vould probably be the minimum 


punishment for possession (suspension), seliing (dismissal), and one 
stage up for recidivicm (cultivating 2na time = suspension, etc.). 


f 3. Disciplinary proceedings are not the only, perhaps not the primary, 
answer to the drug problem on this caus. As Chancellor licHenry pointed 
out in his February 15 letter, “the colleces must individually and/or 
cooperatively undertake comprehensive druc abuse education programs." 

i If we try to control the problem through sancticns then we will be 
attacking the symptosrather than the uisease. 


4. It would be ideal to handle misconduct problems via one-to-one verbal 
discussions with sanctions between Provost and student, but the campus 
As growing to the point where this becomes impossible. It may now be 
“appropriate to provide additional structure through Student Services. 
Perhaps we should bejin doing more than reviewing cases already heard 
and appealing where we find a discreaancy. Clearly, the disciplinary 
_ sanctions on the camous need to become more consistent. 


PETER A. WILSON 


on drug cases of the cultivating variety with increasingly serious ¢° 


fall of 1968 ‘“‘suspicious  cir- 
cumstances”’ Miscon- 
duct, Living with a female — gota 
Merrill student placed = on 
probationary warming. 

-In winter of 1970 one en- 
terprising student wrote an open 
letter to the faculty suggesting 
that they all kill themselves. 
He/she was placed on probation 
for 6 months. When the water 
warmed up, nude swimmers at 
Cowell got heavier sentences than 
other students caught using and 
possessing drugs. The skinny 
dippers were put on probation or 


JBH/el 


tossed out of school entirely. But 
the dopers did 30 hours of (hard?) 
labor. Curiously enough, theft of 
private property that year only 
resulted in a letter of warning. 

It is interesting to see the 
evolution of this kangaroo 
discipline. : 

By the 70’s, the Administration 
discovered that the students had 
discovered marijuana. Result? 
Crackdown. In the winter of ‘72, 
possession of marijuana resulted 
ina dismissal. Appeal to McHenry 
only upheld the decision. 
Watergate type offenses (white 


collar) seemingly were treat 
much lighter. For exampl 
forgery of an_ instructor 
signature only resulted 
probation. (Seems the ends we 
okay — just the means were o 
of line.) Finally by 1974-1975 t 
Administration lightened up. Nec 
personal cultivation of grass v 
usually result in an administrati 
warning. These days, about t 
only way a studerc will be shov 
the gates is for sale of LSD 
heroin. 

During the 1972-74 years, the 
was a lot of infighting over jt 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR'Y 4 
SANTA CRUZ 95064 


March 28, 1974 


> To: 
re ‘ ws = 
CHIEF JOHN BARBER ae From 
CE : 
UCSC POLI ac ee 
Dear John: reek 
Section 11357, b 
thanks for Police Report #74-203, (Code ebay 
weak possession of marijuana), one suspect from College V aas 
being pies 
ast h 
I will not review SMM s academic progress, OF BY Pp I sh 
interests in his particular case; needless to say, I know éxhi 
his past difficulties very well. addt 
I understand y : 
My intention in this case (most especially since t 
- has two prior convictions on the same charges) is to wait Lal and 
until there is a finding by the Santa Cruz courts. If he is ra ‘ 
convicted, my intention is to move appropriately under nae . was 
paregraph 15, page 4, University of California Policies so 
to Students--(students suita ty as member of , a, the 
academic community), I anticipate a recommendation of ; sk | 
either dismissal (paragraph 6) or expulsion (paragraph ee av 3 by-3 
page ll, same citation. If he is not convicted at that 
pe prrv I will take his case under advisement. lh 
a b 
\ Therefore, if and when you learn the disposition of ce ctr. 
| case on this charge, I request you inform me in writing. ana 
Cordially, 
PLN 
be: 
James B. Hall 


Provost, College V 


ec: Pavel Machotka, Deputy Provost 
Vice Chancellor Willson, Student Services 


) 


ae ee 
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seemingly were treated what the penalties for possession 


lighter. For example, and personal use of marijuana 
y of an_ instructor's should be. There were hard liners 
ure only resulted” in like Dean McHenry, James Hall 


jon. (Seems the ends were 
- Just the means were out 
) Finally by 1974-1975 the 
istration lightened up. Now 
al cultivation of grass will 
result in an administrative 
g. These days, about the 
ay a studert will be shown 
tes is for sale of LSD or 


provost of College V and Student 
Services officer Peter Wilson who 
wanted heavier sentences. Lined 
up against them on the “‘human 
stance” side were Paul Niebanck, 
Provost of College 8 and lesser, 
though equally brave, individuals 
such as Bill Brooks the College 8 
Bursar. Reproduced below is 
| some of the correspondence 
ng the 1972-74 years, there contained in the papers. ™ 
lot of infighting over just 


SANTA CRUZ; COLLECE VIII 
‘Y OF CALIFORY 4 


UZ 95064 2 
8, 1974 ay April 1, 1974 
pee 
eae eS 
ae 
4 
we We 
> To: Dean McHenry LUE. 
=3 WL e 
—_ From: Paul Niebanck ful 
set Subject: Incident Involving 


Last Friday, an incident occurred which is disturbing to me. 
Apparently, two campus officers picked up the two students mentioned 
: above for smoking pot and took them downtown for booking. ¢_: 


sev was released on o.r. and after a long evening, 1 was able to help 
provide bail for Ma. 
I shall not elaborate on the details. My point is that the incident 
exhibited several weaknesses in the system which ought to be 
addressed. Among them: 
rw 
oe ‘i 1. The respective colleges (VIII and V) were not immediately 
e ay * and creatively involved; 
ng q 2. Chief Barber's humane stance on matters such as this 
a . was apparently violated; 
: Ge - 3. No one in Central Services was in a position to act in 
. bh “4. the Chancellor's absence; 
ait | 4. Information flows dried up and responsible officials 
ae ao” by-and-large sat on their hands. 
I have no desire either to make a federal case out of this, or to be 
a a bleeding heart. It was disheartening, nevertheless, to discover 
strategic deficiencies in terms of empathy, good sense, commitment 
and orderly succession. 
PLN; pmc 
bc: Peter Wilso (h- 
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SANTA CRUZ: OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 


April 5, 1974 


are, ay 
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PROVOST NIEBANCK s aNAE. Coe 
Peer ue fi 
. ra 
Re: Incident Involving 
w 
vw 
Dear Paul: 4 (o 


This acknowledges your letter of April 1, received March 27. 
I have discussed your points with Hal Hyde. 


I understand both colleges were immediately notified, College 
VIII via Bill Brooks. 


l. 


2. LI am not sure what is meant by "humane stance". First-time 


offender @@RMMEE was recommended and released to College VIII 
jurisdiction. Provost Hall has known Qi @@@& well and de- 
clined to become involved. 


I am not aware of problems caused by my absence. Neither my 
office nor Hal Hyde's office is aware of a request for action. 


Vice Chancellor Smith was on campus with full power to act in 
my absence. 


Your comments about responsible officials sitting on their 
hands needs elaboration. What do you think should have been 
done? 


your involvement with qm. 9The responsible Provost 


I am perplexed by 
to take any action involving members of his college. 


should be the one 


Cordially yours, 


: Dean E. McHenry 


ec: 


Vice Chancellor Hyde 
Vice Chancellor Willson ' 


Food To Go 


Hugo’s 
Deli & Restaurant 


EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT: | 
Mid-Eastern folk dancing taught by 
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‘Sonia’ formerly of the Balkan Village 


Shish Kebab, Rice Pilaf, Fresh Vege- 
table salad, Peda Bread. $3.95 
LUNCH SPECIAL: 11-11:30 
; ! . Choice of Kufta or cabbage roll 
2332 Mission St. Pilaf, choice of salad. $1.25 
‘(Linda Vista Center) VEGETARIAN LUNCH 

423-5536 Mock Sou Berag - cheese noodles 
HOURS: 11am—11pm *aleuch! - Grape monte 
Closed Mondays Choice of Salad 


The Cue Stick 


FAMILY BILLIARDS 


Complete Billiard Supplies 
Tables Recovered 
Cue Repairs 


Snack Bar - Net Sandwiches - Cold Beer 


NEW REDUCED TABLE RATES 
AND - 10% Discount with this ad 


OPEN 7 DAYS - 11AM - 1AM 
841 ALMAR 423 9755 
ORNER MAR : Mi 
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NOW PLAYING 
Two of the Most Honored French Films Ever 


W ‘ONE, OF THE BEST FILMS 
4 OF 1974. An unusual tour-de- 
4 force for which Miss Natrich- 
4 ly deserved her prize as the : 
MBest Actress in the 1974 
4 Cannes Festival. A complex, 
A richly satisfying cinematic 
4 achievement that estab- 
HW lishes Michel Drach as one of 
4 the most brilliant of the new 
4French directors. A film of 
4 amazing strength and grace, 
filled with compassion and 
4 tendemess...I defy the most 
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4 dry-eyed.” — REX REED ie 
A caer ___ MARIE-VOSEE NAT ! 
f===== Jes Vialons «BAL | 
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. 4 film by with the 
AND MICHEL DRACH/ JEAN] NTIGNANT 
1962 Academy Award Winner opt a rates 
Se pine “A cinematic miracle... A J 
‘ - Cunloiys- Masterpiece . . . Sheer Magic!’ 
im \ gall —Bosley Crowther, N.Y. Times 
“ao - “A jewel of priceless worth 
N A * among The French film exports.” 
—Archer Winsten, N.Y. Post 
ightly “Violons” 7&11 “Cybele!” 9 (&4:45 Sat. 1.26 till 5:30 


FESTIVAL PRIZES WEEKLY 
e yoyr ticket stubs. 
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Winning numbers to date: 

Dinner for two at L’oustalou: 026938 027581 027729 021377 
Bottle of French Champagne: 026745 027570 027426 028189 

7 Two Nickelodean Passes : 043375 027345 027989 028418 

‘ Free Movie Poster: 026836 027339 027648 022286 

, OMING NEXT: ‘Middle of the world” & ‘‘Chioe in the Afternoo 
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EVERY SUNDAY IS SHISH KEBAB DAY 


CITY ON A HEEL, OCTOBER 23, 1975 


by Chris Whitteman 


Lucia, winner of the Grand 
Prize at the Moscow Film Festival 
in 1969, came to Santa Cruz last 
week. An ambitious and 
problematic film directed in 1969 
by Humberto Solas, Lucia uses 
three individual tales of male- 
female relationship as portals and 
points of refe.ence in sketching 
the historical progression of Cuba 
up to and beyond the Castro 
Revolution. The relationship 
between the individual drama and 
the social reality is complex, yet 
really the crux of the film. 

Seeing the movie was a novel 
experience for me. | suspect it 


was for the general movie-going 
public, also, because it is 1) 
Cuban, and 2) made from the 
perspective of socialist thought. 
The present owner of the Sash 
Mill Theater in Santa Cruz, Mr. 
Rene Fuentes-Chao, was 
responsible for the first North 
American showing of the movie in 
1973 in Florida. At that time the 
FBI confiscated his print of the 
film and his theater was bombed 
by rightist Cuban refugees. 
The movie was controversial for 
me before | even entered the 
theater. Until now, | have always 
thought that art was antithetical 
to any political ideology, and that 
the attempt to mix the two 
produced not art but propaganda. 
| often wondered if the attempt 
towards ‘‘socialist realism’’ would 
leave us with any realism at all. 
This objection is, of course, 
exploded by the realization that 
any art essarily springs from a 
point of view, and therefore its 
Biel is determined by the mental 
feve which that perspective 
creates. 
The success of the film pivots 
on its ability to work first as a 
movie. The filmic craftsmanship is 


Lucia Review 


clearly present, always showing a 
concern for the form and framing 
The 
cinematography wavered in style 
between cinema verite, intensely 
composed interior scenes, and 
broad lush shots of the Cuban city 


of the image. 


and country-scapes. 
Three eras are all 
specific character and ambience: 


the 1895 segment is possessed of 
a Victorial heaviness; the 1932 era 
is imbued with a slapdash despair; 
and the 196- post-revolutionary 
upbeat 


scene receives an 
treatment with folk songs, 


laughing brawling workers, and 


the previously noted lush camera 
work. There was a coherent and 
progressive relationship between 


the three episodes, much the way 
movements of a symphony are 
related. 

The first segment consists of 
the tragic narration of an older 
woman — the first of the three 
Lucias — grasping for the fading 
possibility of love in the person of 
a romantic stranger. The 
stranger's manipulation of her, his 
deft use of the societal constraints 
and models to attain his desires, 
and Lucia’s final revenge are all 
directed towards the excavation 
of the underlying causes of op- 
pression. The very editing of this 
part is a graphic display of the 
dialectical process. Shots of the 
aristocratic ladies gossipping like 
the proverbial clucking hens are 
interspersed with shots of the 
““mad-woman” of the streets and 
other poor denizens of the low 
life. The last scene of this 
segment sees our aristocratic 


Lucia being comforted by this 


given a 


self-same madwoman. Un- 
fortunately, the effectiveness of! 
this episode is marred by an over- 
indulgence in neatly 
choreographed violence a /a John 
Wayne, as well as the kind of 
echo-box double-negative 
surrealism which reached its 
height in the LSD exploitation 
movies. 


The second sequence is an 
evocation of love and ideals being 
unrealized because of the hostility 
and contradictions of a capitalistic 
society. This episode did not take 
full form for me because the 
motives behind the second 
Lucia’s revolutionary lover 
remained unclear. 

The final episode finds our third 


| Lucia — extravagantly, animally 


beautiful, the fresh flower of the 
Revolution — inadvertantly falling 
victim to the possessive neurosis 
of her new husband. Her 
husband’s_ jealousy hinders 
himself, her and the potentials of 
the Revolution because he will not 
let his wife work. The Revolution 
always spoken of as an 
evolving being — on the other 
hand provided Lucia with an 
education and a ready role in 
society which, of course, served 
to liberate her from his beastly 
treatment. This segment was 
undoubtedly overwrought, but it 
worked perhaps best of all 
because it emitted the same kind 
of pulsating vitality which sparked 
the movie Black Orpheus. 

Lucia, the other campesinos, 
and the land itself are all just a 
pleasure to see. Even the trite 
revolutionary folk songs and the 
frankly propagandistic tone can 
be overlooked. The final third of 
the movie does bring to clearest 
focus the personal/social conflict 
in all political thinking; and 
mercifully and realistically leaves it 
as an open-ended conflict. The 
last scene is an equisite framing of 
the push-pull quarrel of these two 
lovers, set against the rise and fall 
of waves breaking on a beach. 

The marriage of aesthetics and 
politics which the film attempts is, 
at times, a shaky one, but does 
manage to survive until the end. 
Throughout these three episodes, 
the characters remain original and 
do not disintegrate into con- 
venient stereotypes. The action is 
always firmly grounded in the 
immediate social simulation, right 
down to the charming jive of the 
‘‘masses’’. In my mind, Lucia 
vindicated the Marxist aesthetic 
that “realistic art succeeds in 
fitting the particular social 
phenomena represented in a work 
of art into a coherent social 
reality’. The further question is 
whether ft vindicates a govern- 
ment monopoly on perspectives 
towards that social reality. 
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The Tube 


Fear on Trial 


by John Madden 


Along with the military, oil and 
insurance companies, banks, and 
a few other obvious examples that 
escape me at the moment, 
television is one of the most 
maligned , of American in- 
stitutions. 

This is particularly true among 
smart ass college intellectuals like 
you and me,\ and has been, I'm 
afraid, right from the beginning. 
TV is now toughly a quarter 
century old (actually it’s much 
older than that, but it didn’t really 
start getting to the people until 
around 1950) and, in my opinion, 
it’s time for us to take.a second 
look. First of all, before | start to 
sing the praises of the tube, let me 
acknowledge, unhesitantly, that 
probably ninety percent, 
‘maybe more, of what is presented 
on television is_ practically 
unendurable. Don’t get the idea 
that I’m going to stick my neck 
out defending the glut of game 
shows that satiate the daytime 
airwaves; or ‘‘prime time’’ goodies 
like ‘Police Woman’ or, better 
yet, “SWAT”; any and all of 
which are unendurable and, 
though I'm certainly not a 
sociologist, probably pretty 
dangerous, too. 

What prompted me to write an 
article on TV? Well, about three 
weeks ago, instead of going to 
College V to hear Tom Hayden, | 
decided to stay home and watch 
the tube. And what | saw was so 
good, so ambitious and so un- 
compromising, that | knew right 
there | had to sit down. and write 
about it. It was a TV-movie called 
Fear On Trial, which George C. 
Scott and a still largely unknown 
actor named William Devane. The 
more | thought about this 
remarkable production the more | 
thought about how often in the 
last three or four years TV has 
achieved greatness, and the 
thought turned from merely a 
review of Fear On Trial to an 
article about television as a whole, 
and why it should now be taken 
with a seriousness which, for the 
most part, has not heretofore 
been shown. 

First things first. If you didn’t 
catch Fear On Trial, you missed 
one of the top quality dramas of 
this or any other year, be it 
Cinema, theater, or television. The 
true story of a CBS radio per- 
sonality named John Henry Faulk, 
it was relentless as it told the grim 
and shameful tale of one man 
who was destroyed by the 
blacklist of the 1950’s, and his 
valiant effort to fight back. Faulk 
(played by Devane), who had 
never been a Communist, and 
whose most ‘‘radical’’ act had 
probably been his support of 
Henry Wallace ‘in 1948, was 
labeled a ‘’Red’’ by a couple of 
self-appointed protectors of the 
public good. He was quite 
promptly fired by his friends at 
CBS, and sued the blacklisters for 
libel. Later, Faulk retained Louis 
Nizer to represent him (brilliantly 
played by Scott), but it took a full 
five years for the case to reach the 
courtroom — five years with no 
work in radio or television for 
Faulk — (except for one guest 
shot on Jack Paars ‘Tonite 
Show’’.).It was a period which 
saw both his career and marriage 
disintegrate before his very eyes. 
He wound up driving a taxi in New 
York City to survive. 


That part of the film which dealt 
with the trial saw George C. Scott 
at his best. When Faulk’s chief 
accuser got on the stand, Scott 
showed him to be so thoroughly 
inept, and paranoid—he_ rather 
reminded me of Captain Queeg in 
The Caine Mutiny— as to be a 
bufoon. Indeed, it was pretty 
funny watching the slob, until one 
realized the number of careers 
that had been destroyed by this 
man, and others like him. Now the 
younger generation can begin to 
comprehend the absolute terror 
the word ‘‘blacklist’’ conjured up 
during the Eisenhower decade. In 
his final address to the jury, Scott 
went into high gear. ‘‘Let the 
word go forth, from this day, that 
this, thing, has got to stop.’* That 
was probably the high point of the 
speech, but he said lots of other 
things as well, and the overall 
result was one of extraordinary 
power. The speech apparently 
had its effect on the jury, too: they 
awarded Faulk with a three and a 
half million dollar settlement. 
Eventually, though, he was to 
receive far less. 

And while, as Scott put it at the 
end of the film, ‘‘he has won a 
great victory,” it proved to be a 
fairly hollow one as well, for Faulk 
still had trouble finding em- 
ployment in the industry. 
Eventually, he returned to his 
native Texas and got a job with a 
Dallas radio station. 

Fear On Trial was written by 
David Rintels, who came to fame 
last year as the author of the 
wonderful stage play Clarence 
Darrow, which Henry Fonda has 
made such a success with. Prior 
to that, he had written a number 
of scripts for what is regarded by 
many, myself included, as the 
finest regular program in the 
history of the television medium, 
“The Defenders.” 

The director of Fear On Trial 
was Lamont Johnson, who is, 
probably more than any other 
person, responsible for the 
ambitious direction that TV has 
taken in the last few years. The 
opening date for this trend can, | 
think, safely be placed on 
November 14, 1972, when ABC 
offered Johnson's excellent film 
That Certain Summer, which 
presented Hal Holbrook as a gay 
man forced by circumstance to 
explain his sexulaity to his 14 
year-old son. That ‘Certain 
Summer (which: also featured 
Martin Sheen, Scott Jacoby, and 
Hope Lange) was a breakthrough 
of significant proportions for 
television, and Johnson directed 
in a straight forward, honest, and 
uncompromising manner. 

A year and a half after Johnson 
stunned the TV world with his 
movie on homosexuality, he once 
again teamed up with producers 
Richard Levenson and William 
Link (creators of ‘’Colombo’’) and 
this time came up with probably 
the most powerful single evening 
in American commercial television 
history, The Execution of Privat 
Slovik. Martin Sheen starred in 
the true story of the only 
American executed for desertion 
in World War Il. It was a shameful 
story, not only because of the 
brutal and senseless nature of the 
act, but also because the Army 
covered it up, and it wasn’t until 
1954, when a book was written 
about the incident, that the true 
story was made available to the 
public. And twenty years after 
that, Johnson brought the story 
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to life, on television, for all the 
people to see in its stark reality. 
AndOne can argue that it's 
ridiculous that it took so long for 
this tory to be brought to the 
attention of the people, and | 
would agree with that, but the 
point to remember here is that, 
when the story was finally 
recreated before the cameras, it 
did not come to us in the movie 
houses, it was on TV. 

There are several other 
examples of ambitious American 
television in the last few years. 
Efforts like The Autobiography of 
Miss Jane Pittman, in which 
Cicely Tyson was so_ great; 
Tennessee Williams’ outstanding 
work, The Migrants, which 
featured Cloris Leachman; Larry, 
the true story of a man with 
average intelligence brought up in 
an institution for the mentally 
retarded; Stanley Kramer's. 
dramatic recreations of the trials 
of the Rosenburgs and Lieutenant 
Calley; legendary filmmaker 
Ingmar Bergman’s original play 
for television, The Lie: all these 
are worthy of further discussion 
which space prohibits here. And 
there are undoubtedly | still 
others,efforts | missed when they 
were aired. Kathleen, which was 
aired by ABC a couple of weeks 
ago, apparently dealt with a 
young woman from an_ upper 
middie class background who 
becomes a Weatherperson type 
revolutionary. It looked like it 
would be_ interesting: un- 
fortunately, | didn’t catch it. 

In the meantime, while the 
creative people in TV have been 
showing more and more courage 
and ambition in their selection of 
themes and issues, what have we 
been getting from American 
movies? Sequels, mostly. And 
though | haven't kept strict ac- 
count, it seems fairly certain that 
there have been more sequels in 
the last year or two than at any 
other time in the history of the 
American cinema. (And there are 
more on the way: are you ready 
for a ‘’Part Two” of The Exorcist?) 
Now it’s not that I’m. totally 
negative to the idea of sequels: 
The Godfather, Part /l, for in- 
stance, was just about as good as 
the original, which was just about 
perfect. And a sequel did seem in 
order in the case of The God- 
father, so Francis Ford Coppola 
could complete his portrait of 
America. But generally, sequels 
are little more than the remaking 
of a successful film, changed 
slightly of course, in order to 
make another killing at the box 
office. I've been a movie nut for 
six years now, and it strikes me 
that this current hysteria for 
sequels is the most dangerous 
trend | can remember, even worse 
than the “return to romance” 
which Love Story spawned. 

In light, then, of the general 
lethargy at the movie houses 
these days, it is of considerable 
relief that the great American tube 
is showing signs of life. If you’re 
not aware of this situation, and 
would perhaps like to find out, 
this Sunday provides a good 
Opportunity: ABC is rebroad- 
casting last year’s excellent TV- 
play, The Missiles of October, 
with William Devane and Martin 
Sheen portraying John and 
Robert Kennedy in a dramatic 
recreation of the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis. It airs locally at 9 
p.m. on Channel 11. If you haven't 
seen it, it is definitely worth a 
glance. 
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Question: Why do we 
pay $24 per week 


to advertise in this rag? 


Answer: (1) So that you, our potential 


customer, will spend lots of bucks in our 
store, so that (2) We can continue to 


indulge in our present outrageously 
decadent lifestyle, and (3) 10% off 


anything in the store with this ad, to 


help you enjoy your own decadent 


li festyle. 


i508 Pacific Avenue 


santa Cruz Calitornic 


1975 NATIONAL 
BOOK AWARD WINNER 


“Harrowing, 
white-knuckled 
suspense! "rive 


3 kilos of pure heroin 
from war-torn Vietnam 
... 3 burnt-out people 
in drug-torn California 

.. make an explosive 
connection on a head- 
long chase through the 
dark side of America 
in the savage 70's. 


“A work of art!’” 


—BOSTON GLOBE 


Now only $1.95 wherever 
paperbacks are sold 


Ballantine Books 


SOLDIERS 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT NOVEL OF Of THE YEAR™ 
Washington Post Book 
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ROBERT 
STONE 


WHITE KMUCKLED SUSPENSE 
A HERE AND NOW JOURNEY TO HELL 
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The Oak Chair 
HAIR CUTTING AND STYLING 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
ALL AGES ~ ALL LENGTHS 


131 COMMERCE LANE JERRY PARDETTE 
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Uneven Evening wit 


by Joseph Hanna 


The Lar Lubovitch \ Dance 
Company came to UCSC Qctober 
11 and 12. In two evening con- 
certs at the Performing Arts 
Theater, the company presented a 
half dozen pieces choreographed 
by Lar Lubovitch over a five-year 
period. | attended the per- 


| formance on the second evening. 


By and large, the. pieces 
presented had high entertainment 
value. Lar Lubovitch is a fine 
craftsman; his work reflects not 
only his training under some of 
the finest teachers of ‘‘classical’’ 
modern dance but also his ex- 
tensive work in ballet both as 
performer and _ choreographer. 
The work often seems to be ballet 
minus the slippers and some of 
the formality. 

“Air’, a solo excerpted from a 
larger work, ‘‘Poem to Joy”, 
demonstrated both the strengths 
and weaknesses of his approach. 
In the first moments of the piece, 
a polarity was set up between two 
movements, a slow legato phrase 
and a spasmodic vibration of the 


ELEVEN 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


arms. The high contrast of these 
qualities expressed a tension to be 
resolved. Too often the 
choreography seemed to let the 
contrast tide without. develop- 
ment or other justification. Thus 
the viewer was left with the 
pleasure of beautiful movement 
and without the more satisfying 


sense of compositional . potential- 


fulfilled. 

The first dance on, the program, 
“Zig-Zag'', was for Lar Lubovitch 
and the seven female members of 
the company. The piece, scored 
to piano four-hands music by 


Stravinsky, had much the feeling 


of a French ballet divertissement; 
the accent was on humor, grace 
and technical display. 

The long first movement 
“Statement” consisted largely of 
Lubovitch strutting his stuff in 
front of the other dancers, who 
stood around in a. downstage 
semi-circle. This was a bit 
precious for my taste, and seemed 
rather stilted. After all Lubovitch 
had a receptive audience of over 
300 at his back: why perform for 
the benefit of the other company 
member? In the next’ movement, 
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h Lubovitch ‘ 


several dancers ‘‘responded” to 
this statement in solos and duets. 
Some of these were clever. 
Lubovitch has an ingratiating way 
of imbuing a movement with a 
rag-doll limpidity. Movement 
three, ‘Altogether’, didn’t quite 
bring it a// together; it is followed 
by six smaller pieces. These were 
uneven, often witty but 
sometimes marred by pantomi- 
mey cuteness, braad facial pans 
to the audience, “asides” of 
balletic extensions and attitudes 
that seemed unnecessary. 
“Rapid Transit’, to Stravin- 
sky’s Concerto for Two Pianos, 
was a premiere. It was very chic 
and ‘now’. It’s not quite ready. 
The pieces discussed so far 
shared an interesting attribute: 
they were all circular in that they 
began and ended with the same 
movement, shape or con- 
figuration. The duet “The Time 
Before the Time After’ broke the 
rule: it was narrative and 
progressive. A man and a woman 
danced out their romantic conflict 
of submission/domination. The 
essence. of this came through in 
the fine choreography. The 
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‘"..The World's Most 
Comfortable Liquor Store” 


We have a cozy, comfortable 
store where every customer is a 
personal friend. You are a spec- 
jal person to us. We enjoy see- 
ing you and visiting with you. 

We stock all of your favorite 
beverages, and we provide you 
with freé ice and delivery, if you 
want it..... If we haven't met you, 


—so stop in and say hello.... 
Spirits—Wine—Deli—Ice 
Free Ice—Free Delivery 


Open 7 Days A Week 
1355 Capitola Rd. 476-8388 
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we would like to get to know you, 


audience seemed: tuned in to the 
more serious tone of this piece 
after the surface merriment of the 
previous pieces. Again the 
composer was Stravinsky, his 
Concerto for String Quartet. 

‘ Lar Lubovitch chooses his 
music with care. Bach’s ‘Air’ 
from the Third Orchestral Suite 
matched the cool-‘‘classic’’ feel of 
the solo by the same title. He 
seems to find Stravinsky a very 
symphathetic composer, and with 
good reason: much of Stravin- 
sky's output was for the dance 
and up to the very late works his 
music exhibits a sense of pulse 
which many choreographers find 
helpful. 

For his ‘‘Whirligogs’’ Lubovitch 
chose an excerpt from Luciano 
Berio’s amazing Sinfonia (1968). 
The excerpt consisted of a collage 
of late romantic orchestral music 
(principally Mahler, with snips 
from Debussy, Ravel and a host of 
others) with a multi-lingual 
overlay of speaking voices. The 
Tower-of-Babel-at-the-End-of- 
the-World effect of the music was 
matched by the choreography. 
The stage was often filled with 
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dancers dressed in black (with 
black ski masks) rushing about in 
a_ threatening: manner. Group 
choreography here was_ im- 
pressive. From this seething flux, 
two elements presented them- 
selves: an unmasking and 
masking process and a ‘‘solo’’ 
couple (good guys) who had to 
deal with their perilous plight. The 
couple valiantly resists seduc- 
tion/digestion by the dark masses: 
ina final tableau, however, we see 
the victims submerged in an 
overwhelming configuration of 
dark shapes. Blackout. 

“Whirligogs’”” is a_ virtuoso 
theatre piece. Its tremendous 
impact was not lost. on the 
audience, who roared approval. 

The company performed well 
technically. Gerru Houlihan, Mari 
Ono and Aaron Osborne can be 
singled out for their fine solo 
spots. Ensemble was at times 
raggy, but this will undoubtedly 
improve as the tour continues. 

| found Lar Lubovitch to be an 
able choreographer. Perhaps his 
work tends to manner rather than 
substance and is somewhat 
uneven. But his level of craft- 
smanship is very high and if he 
continues to grow as a 
choreographer fine things can be 
expected from him. 
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Concert 
by Joseph Maddan 


“Voice is the original in- 
strument,’’ says Joan La Barbara, 
and her October 16 concert at the 
Kresge Town Hall demonstrated 
some recent developments (or 
rediscoveries) in the use of the 
original instrument. 

Joan La Barbara is a performer 
of new music focusing on ex- 
tended vocal techniques. Her 
professional experience includes 
jazz, rock, classical and com- 
mercial music as well as work with 
many avant-garde composers. In 
a discussion earlier in the day, she 
stated that her commitment to 
new vocal techniques reflected an 
interest in the pre-language use of 
voice. Once we dismiss actual 
words, the sound possibilities of 
the human voice are enormous. 
The voice is a very far-out in- 
strument, as La Barbara showed 
us in the performance of her 


compositions. 
For this informal affair, an 
audience of about seventy 


lounged around a central area in 
the hall. Around 7:30, Gordon 
Mumma led in a blindfolded Joan 
La Barbara. An impressive bit of 
theatre, as was the piece that 
followed, ‘‘Hear What | Feel’’. 

| was armed with the 
foreknowledge that for the 
previous hour, La Barbara. had. 
been sitting alone in a room, 
blindfolded, touching nothing 
with her hands. (This helps ac- 
count for her implacable stage 
presence, no doubt.) After she 
was led to the performance area, 
she was seated at a small table 
near a microphone. On the table 
were six bowls containing 
materials of varying textures. La 
Barbara didn’t know the contents 
of these bowls; the piece con- 
sisted of her amplified vocal 
responses to tactile discovery of 
the textures. Pine needles brought 
on a high breathy choking sound; 
small bolts prompted lower 
chokes. An apricot pit was an- 
swered with vocal fries, gentle 
rachet-wheel sounds made in the 
back of the throat on exhalation. 
A series of gloppy vomitous 
sounds were exuded when La 


ZAAD 
—BECORDS 


Barbara got stuck in an 
unidentified food paste (chick pea 
base?). Crushed cellophane 
brought back breathy sounds. | 
don’t remember the reaction to 
dried lentils, as the theatricality of 
the piece had absorbed my at- 
tention: by this time, the food goo 
was all over her fingers and the 
cellophane; next her fingers 
collected a coating ‘of lentils. La 
Barbara then rinsed her hands in a 
bowl of water, dried them on a 
towel, peeled off her eye patches 
and announced ‘‘the end of the 
first experiment.” 

The working of the preceeding 
description has taken more time 


(Cont. on p. 18) 


Performance 


The Performers Committee for 
20th Century Music, two pianists, 
a flutist, and soprano, will appear 
in a program of contemporary 
music at UC Santa Cruz Friday, 
Oct. 24 at 8 p.m. in the Performing 
Arts Concert Hall. 

Tickets are $4 general ad- 
mission, and $2.75 students, and 
are available at the campus ticket 


‘office and the Santa Cruz Box 


Office on the Pacific Avenue Mall. 

The concert will consist of 
works by Seymour Shifrin, Anton 
Webern, Howard Rovics, Barbara 
Kolb, Henry Cowell, Lawrence 
Moss, Ruth Seeger, Stefan 
Wolpe, Edgard. Varese, Mario 
Davidovsky, and Charles Ives. 

The company is co-directed by 
pianists Joel Sachs and Cheryl 
Seltzer, a regular with the San 
Francisco Symphony. Both have 
appeared in the Marlboro Festival, 
among other engagements. 
Soprano Sheila Schonbrun_ is 
soloist with the New York Pro 
Musica and flutist Jayn Rosenfeld 
has performed with such or- 
chestras as the American 
Symphony under Leopold 
Stokowski, the New York 
Camerata, and the Philharmonic 
in Philadelphia. Their appearance 
at UCSC is sponsored in part by 
the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 


‘on funds for the university, and 


by Ellen Shortell 


While the state is cutting back 


overenroliment is obvious 
everywhere at UCSC, depart- 


ments that have consistently had ° 


these problems are being hurt 
more than ever. In the art 
department there are more 
students trying to get into classes 
each quarter, and -more being 
turned away. It is difficult to get 
the instruction necessary for an 
education at UCSC to have any 
meaning to an artist's future. The 
administration seems to be in no 
hurry to correct this situation, yet 
students who want to study art 
continue to be admitted; either 
there is no communication at 
Central Services, or UCSC really 
doesn’t care about its students’ 
needs. 

When this campus opened ten 
years ago, it had a philosophy of 
education directed at the un- 
dergraduate experience. The 
catalogue still opens with an 
attractive paragraph or two about 
making ‘‘education a personal and 
unifying experience’ and over- 
coming the ‘‘separation between 
students and faculty, between 
research and teaching, and 
among the disciplines.’’ Most 
college catalogues do contain a 
certain amount of empty rhetoric 
and one-sidedness, yet this one 
does reflect some of the original 
spirit which attracted a lot of us to 
the campus. Unfortunately, the 
individual respect, the in- 
dependence, creativity, and non- 
competitive spirit seem to be 
slowly sinking in a sea of politics 
and bureaucracy. 


Not only is the administration 
unresponsive to art students, it is 
at times outright hostile. | sense 
an attitude that art is not im- 
portant enough, compared to 
sociology or chemistry; that art 
students play with mudpies all 
day; that art is nice to hang in an 
office or decorate a catalogue 
with — but an intellectual activity 
worthy of a BA? | might briefly 
mention that art is traditionally 
respected as a basic academic 


“WHAT DO YOU MEAN MY DRAWINGS ARE NOT 


nit 


GOOD ENOUGH TO GET ME INTO CLASS?" 


discipline alongside of the 
sciences, social sciences, and 
other humanities: it is a peculiatly 
American sensibility that rejects 
non-verbal expressions of ideas as 
frivolous. 

However, a growing number of 
reasonably intelligent students 
disagree. They want to learn more 
about art, they want to explore 
visual ideas for themselves, and 
they dedicate a lot of time and 
energy to the process. They are at 
the university for a reason which 


is to grow from the creative and 
intellectual interraction of this 
kind of community. But instead, 
they often discover, they can’t 
take the classes they need, the 
listings in the catalog aren't being 
offered this year, and instead of 
creative interaction and personal 
education, the situation 
stimulates competition, resent- 
ment, and paranoia. 

In the past, the faculty has 
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All round cheapest prices 


in town 
2825-E 
SOQUEL 
475 - 7991 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
PROJECT proposal applica- 
tions are now available at 


the Campus Activities Office. 


If your campus organization 
is involved in an on-going 
project in the community, 
you may be eligible for 
Community Service Project 
funding. Deadline: Nov. 7, 
1975. For further info call 
Maggie Barr (x 2934). 
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Educational Testing. 
Service Scandal 


Or How Accurate is Your 
SAL sof LSAT Scorer 


(CPS) — Claiming that 
students are ‘‘captive consumers’ 
of college admissions tests, the 
New York Public Interest 
Research Group (NYPRIG) 
launched an investigation in 
October of the firm responsible 
for tests ranging from the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test to the 
Law School Admissions Test. 

Educational Testing Service 
(ETS) “‘is accountable to no one,” 
NYPRIG spokespersons claim. It 
“is a huge mind control industry. 
Millions of students and other 
citizens are tested by ETS each 
year,’’ yet ‘‘students have no 
control over ETS and neither do 
the schools which require the 
tests,” according to NYPIRG. 

ETS, a non-profit corporation 
with a $50 million annual budget 
has been in the testing business 
for 28 years. Its 2000-member 
staff designs and administers 
tests under the direction of the 
College Board, a group made up 
of about 2000 member schools. 

NYPRIRG is setting up a 
complaint center to screen errors 
that ETS may have made in 
processing _ tests, 
transcripts or reporting test scores 
to schools and individuals. 

NYPIRG’s goal, according to 
staff member Donald Ross, is to 
compile data on possible patterns 
of ETS errors rather than deal 
with individual complaints. But 
another goal of the project, Ross 
said, was to call into question the 
use of examination scores by 


. colleges that demand them. 


“The exams aren't all that 
accurate a measurement of 
ability,” Ross said. He cited ETS 
figures that show the range of 
accuracy on the Scholastic 
Aptitude verbal test to be 30 
points above and below the score 
reported. ‘This means,’’ NYPIRG 
spokespersons state, ‘that two 
students of the same ‘aptitude’ 
could get scores 60 points apart.’’ 

If misuse and over-reliance on 
ETS test scores by university 
admissions offices can be shown, 
NYPIRG hopes’ to draft 
“corrective legislation, ranging 
from a consumer's warning of the 
test's validity stamped on the test 
to a ban of the tests until their 


handling: 


validity could be proven.” | 

In the past, inquiries into ETS 
have fared poorly. A study of ETS 
in 1973 by the Washington Youth 
Project floundered and failed to 
produce a report. 

Another effort to get inside 
TETS by two 18-year-ald students 
and a 53-year-old zoology 
professor under Ralph Nader’s 
sponsorship was also grounded 
when the group couldn't reach an 
agreement with the ETS staff to 
conduct interviews with em- 
ployees. 

ETS officials said that Nader 
“seems less interested in ob- 
jective reporting than’ in 
mobilizing public opinion and 
media support for change in the 
direction he has predetermined.” 

The present investigation of the 
testing service charges that part 
of fees charged to students taking 
the test go to pay for a ‘‘plush, 
400-acre estate in Princeton, NJ”, 
and a $30 million hotel-conference 
center also in Princeton. The 
group charges that students also 
pay for errors ETS makes, alleging 
that the testing service lost 200 
transcripts of law school ap- 
plicants at the State University of 
New York in Albany (SUNY) 
during the 1974-75 school year. 

ETS officials counter that they 
don’t make many errors and claim 
that NYPIRG has made some of 
its own. The alleged $30 million 
hotel-conference complex ac- 
tually cost $3 million, according to 
News Director John Smith. 

Errors with student records and 
test scores are ‘‘minimal’’ Smith 
said, although exact figures 
weren't available on how many 
substantial errors ETS made in the 
past year. ETS is ‘concerned 
about student complaints and 
anxious to hear from students 
with complaints,”” according to 
Smith: 

And according to a SUNY 
official, the 200 transcripts were 
lost due to a ‘‘fluke human error.” 
The transcripts were found and 
sent back to students, according 
to Richard Farrell, assistant to the 
registrar. There was ‘‘nothing but 
cooperation in settling the 


problem,”’ he said. 


CROWN PROVOST 


(Cont. from p. 10) 


note of who was put out and on 
what play, of who put him out, of 
who assisted in the play, and of 
what team was involved.” 
Following Bunnet’s resignation 
the Crown Executive Committee 
met. and appointed a_sub- 
committee consisting of four 
faculty, four student and two staff 
members to select a new leader 
for the current academic year. Mr. 
Landesman was offered the 
position of Executive Officer on a 
one-year basis and accepted 
during the first week of Sep- 
tember. : 
Crown College is now search- 
ing for the governmental form 
best suited to its needs in the 
immediate future. Both faculty 
and students interviewed by the 
Press emphasized the present 
year as a unique opportunity for 
the Crown student body to 
achieve greater power in the 
running. of the college. Both 
feared however that the struggle 


of last year may have taken its toll 
in student energy. “Now we 
finally have a real’ chance to 
.change things and everyone is 
‘tired,’ complained 
Zemeiman. ‘‘And the new 
students are neither interested nor 
informed.” 

Several of the student leaders 
see it as the task of those who 
were involved last year to educate 
the new students as to the recent 
history of the college and the 
unique possibility for meaningful 
change. 

Two faculty members saw the 
current situation at Crown to have 
significance beyond the limits of 
the college. “It’s funny that it 
came out of the most con- 
servative college at UCSC — the 
most radical proposal to date,” 
exclaimed one. The other faculty 
member was emphatic: ‘What 
happened and is happening at 
Crown will have implications for 
the other colleges.”’ 
ca 


Mark. 
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CONCERT 


(Cont. from p. 17) 


than did the actual performance. | 
was impressed by the simplicity of 
vocal response and the stark 
elegance of theatrical means; the 
piece did not seem far-fetched. 
Simplicity of materials was also 
evident in her next work, ‘Voice 
Piece: One-Note Internal 
Resonance Investigation’. Here 
La Barbara limited herself to 
singing one pitch (B flat below 
middle C, according to a friend 
with: perfect pitch.) ‘Phrases’ 
were about a breath’s length and 
the listener soon became aware of 
small deviations in-this duration. 
All other variation was based ‘on 
unusual timbre (tone quality) 
produced by vocal means 
Those who attended the 
concert may be surprised to hear 
that no electronic manipulation 
was involved in the piece other 
than amplification. Variations 
were produced by stressing 
different harmonics over the 
fundamental pitch (vocal for- 
mants), by changing the shape of 
head and throat cavities to 
produce different resonances, and ; 
by tightening the lips and muscles 
around the mouth and jaw. The 
most fascinating sound was 
produced by division of the vocal 
cords into two vibrating bodies, 
thereby producing two separate 
pitches. During the course of the 


Joan La Barbera 


piece La Barbara tuned these 
pitches to an octave, with one 
pitch far below her ‘normal’ 
vocal range. 

Perhaps this piece was the best 
example of Joan La Barbara’s 
talent as | improviser/composer. 
The piece as a whole (about 20 
minutes) was hypnotic. Earlier she 
spoke of her compositions as 
patterns growing from im- 
provisation. ‘’Vocal  Piece’’ 
showed a_ fundamental unity 
supporting a variety of interesting 
sounds. Incidentally, all the works 
on the concert were conceived in 
1974 and have been premiered 
within the last eleven months. 

Towards the end of the in- 
termission, La Barbara began 
performing ‘Vocal Extensions’. 
The audience soon hushed to 
listen to sounds resembling 
groups of reciting speakers, 
gongs, foreign languages and 
delicate breathing. (Try that for 
five minutes.) The sounds were 
produced by La Barbara's voice as 
modified by several pieces of 
electronic equipment. 

This was “‘low-tech’’ hardware, 
available to any rock musician 
with a bit of cash. A frequency 
analyzer converts input pitches to 
pitches in other registers. A phase 
shifter delays a sound wave-form 
so that it becomes ‘‘out-of- 
phase’ with itself, producing a 


spatial effect. Both of these in- 
struments retail for about $100. A 
third instrument, a ‘space echo”’ 
does just what its name implies. 
The piece suffered from 
malfunction of the frequency 
analyzer, which was out of the 
ball game fairly quickly. This did 
not prevent La Barbara from 
weaving an interesting spectrum — 
of sounds into a cohesive unit. 

Joan La Barbara is a very 
centered performer. Of course, 
presence is a requirement for any 
good performer, but particularly 
fot one exploring the further 
reaches of the human voice. Even 
the equipment malfunction didn’t 
shake her up. | hope she will 
continue her exploration of new 
vocal techniques. 

The event was sponsored by 
the Music Board and _ the 
Women’s Studies Board of 
Kresge College, probably the 
most _ interesting sponsor 
collaboration since the Classics 
and Music Boards brought 
composer/classics scholar 
Christian Wolff to campus one 
and a half years ago. This was 
also an apt situation: solo women 
performers doing experimental 
work in sound are not numerous. 
We should see more of this 
cooperation in the presentation of 
campus cultural activities. 


News About The UCSC Music Guild 


by Joseph Hannan 


The past few weeks have seen 
the formation of the UCSC Music 
Suild. The guild is composed of 
students from a wide spectrum of 
musical backgrounds, ranging 
from ethnomusicology to rock 
and roll, and from early vocal 
music to electronic music. The 
group is united to promote 
musical activity and to provide 
campus musicians with the 
resources they so badly need. 

Started last year'as a College V 
guild, the Music Guild is now 
becoming a campus-wide 
organization. Last year, the guild 
was instrumental (if the pun may 
be excused) in the Music Board 
appointment of jazz teacher 
Randy Masters. The guild is 
presently faced with a _ wide 
variety of issues. One set of issues 
revolves around space. Musicians 
are frustrated by the lack of 
adequate performance space and 
the competitive scheduling for 
available space. There is very little 
space allotted on campus _ for 
practice rooms, especially in the 
individual colleges. 

Another board area of con- 
troversy. involves the curricular 
offerings of the Music Board. 
Course offerings are severely 
limited due to the small number of 
faculty. Particularly lacking are 
courses ‘for non-majors and 
courses on ethnic and popular 
music. Students have expressed 
dissatisfaction with the size 
limitations of existing classes. For 
example, this quarter, 110 
students applied for Music 24, 
Electronic Sound Synthesis. Ten 
could be accepted without 
overcrowding existing studio 
space. Likewise, at least 40 people 
qualified for Music 10A, the first 
course in the sequence for majors; 
only 25 could be accepted. The 
issue here, of course, is 
inadequate budgeting at higher 
levels of University organization. 

Dissatisfaction has also been 
expressed about the present 
make-up. of the Music Board. 


Some feel that student voice in 
board decisions is too small. Many 
are upset by the lack of Third 
World and women faculty 
members. As of this quarter, 
students from the Art Department 
have been meeting weekly to 
discuss similar issues. The 
Theater Arts majors have been 
active’ for some time in board 
decisions concerning them. 

In response to the issues, the 
Guild plans both short- and long- 
range activities. For student in- 
fluence to seep into the course 
offerings could conceivably take 
some time. In the mean time, the 


guild plans to sponsor special 
workshops and seminars on 
topics of interest. The guild is also 
providing performance op- 
portunities for campus musicians. 
The first of these concerts will 
take place the evening of. 
November 25 in the College V 
Dining Hall. Admission is free. 


The Music Guild is open to all. 
Any student may take part by 
coming to meetings at the College 
V Fireside. Lounge, Wednesdays 
at 4:30. Those desiring further 
information can call Paul Sparrow 
at 426-2521. 


African Studies 
Assn. Meeting 


by Ruth Caple 


All interested students and 
faculty are invited to attend the 
African Studies Association's 
18th annual meeting, held this 
year in San Francisco from Oc- 
tober 29 through November 1. 
Over ninety panels have been 
scheduled on a wide range of 
topics related to the study of 
Africa, including history, political 
and economic development, the 
role of the military, international 
and inter-African relations, social 
change, sports, visual arts, mass 
communications, 
literature, linguistics, religion and 
philosophy, education, films, 


aesthetics, and the role of 
women. 
Ghanian Supreme Court 


Justice Anna Jiaggie will be a 
feature speaker, discussing ‘ The 
Development of Women s Rights 
in Ghana.’ John Marcum, Provost 
of Merrill College, will deliver the 
keynote address; other U.C. 
Santa Cruz faculty speaking at the 
meetings include George Von der 
Muhil (‘‘American Economic 
Involvement in Africa’) and Terry 
Burke (‘’Social and Political 
Transition in North Africa’’). 


folklore, - 


Special events at the meetings 
will include a reception at the 
Luaiversity of California Art 
Museum in Berkeley where a 
major exhibit, ‘African Art from 
the Lowie Museum,” is scheduled 
to coincide with the meetings. 
Included in this exhibit, which 
runs through November 16, are 
masks, figures, drums, drinking 
cups, stools, scepters and other 
ceremonial and domestic objects. 
Also scheduled are literary 
readings, film showings, and a 
series of meetings on current 
issues. 

It will be possible to earn one 
and a half quarter units by 
registering with the U.C. Berkeley 
Extension for ‘Africa and Ameri- 
ca: Cultural Interchange."’ 
Enrollees will be expected to 
attend an orientation meeting, 
attend the panels of their choice 
and write a brief paper. The fee 
for the course is $20. Non-credit 
registration for the meetings is 
$10 for students and A.S.A. 
faculty members, $20 for non- 
members. Student employment is 
also available to defer the 
registration fee. For further in- 
formation, contact Ruth Caple, 
extension 2741. 
zens 
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Art Classes Crunch 


Continued from page 17 
received most of the burden of 
student dissatisfaction, a rather 
unfair and unthinking reaction, as 
the students are probably in a 
better position to help them- 
selves. This quarter, the faculty 
decided to hold more strictly to 
the limitations on class size, which 
at least preserves the quality of 
the classes that are offered. It has 
also served as a catalyst for the 
students to act; so far meetings 
have produced appeals directly to 
the chancellor, though there has 
been no official response as of 
this writing. 

No one can realistically expect 
some huge bag of money to fall 
out of the sky and into the art 
board office; it obviously isn’t 
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there. But there are other 
solutions besides cutting off the 
art programs altogether, or 
everyone dropping out and going 
somewhere else, where it 
probably won't be all that much 
better. If UCSC is going to meet 
its original goals, students, 
faculty, and administration have 
to work together, agree on those 
goals, and find new ways to meet 
them. Economics is apparently 
not the only problem; where there 
is defensiveness and hostility on 
all sides, there won't be much 
progress. And if students are to 
be treated as inconsequential 
numbers, Santa Cruz will no 
longer be recognized as_in- 
novative and creative, and a very 
good idea will have died. 
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COURSE REVIEW 
NEEDS HELP 


The Course.Review was set up 
to help improve undergraduate 
education at U.C.S.C. by 
providing students with in- 
formation about the courses and 
teachers so that they might guide 
themselves towards more _in- 
teresting, valuable and enjoyable 
classes. Ideally, professors will 
benefit from the added feedback 
about their approach and content. 
By design, the Course Review is 
produced entirely by _ student 
staff, divorced from the faculty 


and administration (except for 
funding), so that only the 
students interests are 
represented. 


The Course Review staff is 


feet. 


own. 


This is page 110 
of Vincent Bugliosi’s 


no.1 bestseller, 
*‘Helter Skelter’’... 


The Homicide Division of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment is a single room, 318, on the third floor of 
Parker Center. Although it is a large room, rectangular in 
shape, there are no partitions, only two long tables, all the 
detectives working at either one or the other. The distance 
between the Tate and LaBianca detectives was only a few 


currently composed of five 
students, these being the people 


-who put together this year's 


Course Review. Four of these 
persons are now seniors, and 
probably will have graduated this 
coming summer. We feel that it 
will be unfair for these staff 
members to have editorial power 
when they are no longer students. 
The Course Review needs new 
people in order for it to continue. 


-Although work will be volunteer 


during the school year, there will 
be paying jobs available for staff 
that continue into the summer, 
should the Course Review be 
funded again. 

The Course Review will have a 


But there are psychological as well as physical distances 
and, as noted, while the Tate detectives were largely the 
“old guard,” the LaBianca detectives were for the most 
part the “young upstarts.” Also, there was apparently 
some residual bitterness stemming from the fact that 
several of the latter, rather than the former, had been as- 
signed to L.A.’s last big publicity case, Sirhan Sirhan’s as- 
Sassination of Senator Robert F. Kennedy. In short, there 
was a Certain amount of jealousy involved. And a certain 
lack of communication. 

As a result, none of the LaBianca detectives walked 
those few feet to tell the Tate detectives that they were 
following a lead which might connect the two homicides. 
No one informed Lieutenant Helder, who was in charge of 
the Tate investigation, that they had gone to Independence 
and interviewed one Charles Manson, who was believed 
involved in a strikingly similar murder, or that while there 
one of his followers, a girl who went by the name of 
Leslie Sankston, had admitted that someone in their group 
might be involved in the Tate homicides. 

The LaBianca detectives continued to go it on their 


Had Leslie Sankston—true hame Leslie Van Houten— 
yielded to that impulse to talk, she could have told the de- 
tectives a great deal about the Tate murders, but even 
more about the LaBianca slayings: 

But by this time Susan Atkins was already doing enough 
talking for both of them. 


find out what she 
said, at... 


BOOKS & STUFF 


1301 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
Open: Mon.- Sat. 9am-9pm_ Sun. 12-5 pm 


meeting on Tuesday, October 28 
at 3:30 p.m. in Room 147 of the 
Health Center (behind. the health 


| care facility). Any interested 
' persons are invited. We would 


also appreciate feedback on this 
year’s Course Review, whether it 
be positive, negative or con- 
structive. If you are unable to 
attend this meeting, and wish to 
work on next years Course 
Review, or wish to voice your 
ideas, please take the time to 
write. Please address your letter 
to: Course Review, 147 Health 
Center, U.C.S.C. 

COURSE REVIEW STAFF 


In Paperback - $1.95 


& 
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CLASS ADS 


Lot 


LOST: Gold ring with blue stone. 
Key ring to senior key with key 
keeper. Lost between Nat. Sci. 
and Crown. Please call Debbi at 
x4143. 


Bekitied ee ee 
LOST: A rust colored hand- 
loomed blanket with fringe. Left in 
College V piano practice room 
Saturday night October 18th. 
Extreme personal value to owner 
and weaver. Please call Carolyn at 
429-1209. REWARD 


HOUSING 


2 UCSC FEMALES DESIRE 2 
OTHER WOMEN TO SHARE AN 
APT. AT CHRISTI APART- 
MENTS* IMMEDIATELY. RENT 
$62.50/MO. CALL 429-1354, OR 


DROP BY APT. 136-G AFTER 
5:00 P.M. 


SHARE APT. IN CAPITOLA’S EL 
SALTO RESORT. $150 inc util, 
own bedroom and bath. 
OUTRAGEOUS VIEW OF THE 
BAY. AVAILABLE IM- 
MEDIATELY. SHARON after 6 
p.m. 476-9674. 


WORK WANTED 


Competent typist will type your 
term papers, thesis, or 
manuscripts. Will help meet any 
deadline. Nancy, 426-8435, 
evenings. 


FLUTE LESSONS. Beginners 
welcome. 6 years experience. 
Reasonable rates. References 


available. Call Melody — 426- 
4424. 


FOR SALE 


MOVING OVERSEAS — YARD 
SALE. Sat. Sun. Oct 25th & 26th, 
10:00 - 5:00. Oak chairs, tables, 
wet suits, 12 doz. canning jars, 
canner, 21” bike frame, Citroen 
71, afghan jewlery, antique 
clothes, records, garden tools, 
iron and board, cookware, plants. 
Cash only. Free refreshments. 320 
South Branciforte. 


Siamese Male kittens, $15. 42 
6754. = 


New Physical Education Facilities 


by Janice Johnson 


Plans are currently being im- 
plemented for construction of 
several new facilities to expand 
the existing Fieldhouse under the 
direction of the Physical 
Education Dept. 

These will include a second 
story structure of three rooms to 
be built on top of the Handball 
Courts. A dance studio to replace 
the one now in use at 309 Applied 
Sciences will occupy one of the 
rooms, thereby serving to 
coordinate. the dance courses 
with the rest of the P.E. program 
and move it away from Financial 
Aids to a more suitable location. 

A personal conditioning room 
with exercise equipment and 
weight rooms, a la Jack Lalane, 
will also be installed. The third 
room will be an auxillary activity 
roum to be used for Martial Arts, 
which is temporarily housed in the 


hut south ot the handball courts. 

In addition to this, plans are 
being drawn for a new. gym- 
nasium to be located on the West 
Campus above Oakes College. 
The gym will be similar to the 
present Fieldhouse although 
slightly larger with the addition of 
an actitivities room. Called the 
West Physical Activity Center, it 
will be used mainly for 
recreational activities. Adjacent to 
this there will be four outdoor 
handball/raquetball courts, an 
outdoor basketball court and an 
outdoor volleyball court. f 

These constructions should be 
completed by Fall 1976 as money 
has been allocated and bids 
awarded to a construction 
company. 3 

Looking further ahead, plans 
are being formulated for the 
development of a marina in the 
Santa Cruz Yacht Harbor that 
would serve as a base for the 
sailing program. Right now the 


program operates out a garages 
rented here and there, with three 
slips on the harbor docks. Some 
money has already been pledged 
forthis project but more funds will 
be needed to complete it. The 
estimated cost is $75,000 and 
sources are likely to come from 
fund-raising activities or gift 
funds. 

The installation of a covered 
swimming pool is also under 
consideration, but source of funds 
and location are still indefinite at 
this point. 

These new_ constructions 
should facilitate coordination of 
activities and create fuller en- 
joyment of the varied programs 
presently offered by the P.E. 
Dept. by expanding current 
facilities to meet the need of. 
student usage. With this in mind, 
new and continuing students can 
look forward to some exciting 
changes when they return next 
Fall. 


Amnesty Coalition Forming 


A Coalition for Unconditional 
Amnesty is forming in Santa Cruz. 
The Coalition is working on local 
amnesty projects as well as on 
national legislative issues with a 
long-range goal of achieving 
unconditional amnesty for draft 
resistors and military deserters 
connected with the IndoChina 
conflict. 

Current concerns of the CUA 
include: 


_— Defeat of HR 9695; the 


Kastenmeier bill is a ‘conditional’ 
amnesty bill soon to come before 
the House Judiciary Committee; 
— Support of the bill drafted by 
the: National Coalition for 
Universal Unconditional Amnesty 
which resolves the ‘conditional’ 
elements contained in the 
Kastenmeier bill; 

— Rejection of the Presidential 
Clemency program which implied 
guilt and required the punishment 
of “offenders”; 

less-than- 
honorable discharges issued to 
war resisters within the military. 
This includes restoration of 
veterans benefits and removal of 
the stigma of dishonorable 
discharge which makes em- 
ployment difficult and precludes 
civil service employment; 

— Confronting other institutions 
and policies which are preventing 
universal and unconditional 


amnesty for those who resisted 
the IndoChina War. 

On Friday, Oct. 24th at 3:00, a 
community meeting will be held in 
the Crown Fireside Lounge to 


discuss amnesty issues and the © 


actions that can be taken towards 
their resolution. Steve Ladd of the 


San Francisco War Resisters 
League will speak about national 
amnesty efforts and will offer 
assistance to the group in 
organizing. 

For more information, contact 
Wendy Brown at 425-0463 or 
Richard Van Darren at 475-4842. 


RAC!SM_DIA 


(Cont. from p. 4) 


war,have invited blacks over for 
dinner, and laught at Archie 
Bunker jokes. 

| also commend all the spooks 
who sat: by the door. 

This letter was provoked, but is 
not in direct response to Mitch 
Marks (October 9). 

It is dangerous to me as an 
individual and the Third World 
community as a_ wholefor 
someone with Mr. Marks men- 
tality. to be walking around 
campus. . 

(To be walking anywhere, for that 
matter). | believe Mr. Marks 
represents the mentality of many 
students at UCSC (un- 
fortunately). 

To equate the fact that KZSC 
has never turned a single person 
away with it being a non-racist 
institution is absurd. 

Racism begins nor ends at the 
door of KZSC, but as | mentioned 


in my letter is perpetuated by the 
social economic order of this 
society. The fact that KZSC stands 
with open arms for Third World 
students doesn’t demystify the 
media, which along with racist 
school systems, criminals in the 
government and narrow minded 
white liberals are the cause for 
Third World people being 
mystified by the media in the first 
place. 

When ilmention racism | don’t 
want anyone to show me the 
latest affirmative action 
scorecard. Racism is white self- 
justification of their actions 
against Third World people. 

To all the Mitch Marks on 
campus, re-examine the essence 
of your being and don't take 
racism so light-headedly. 


Yours, 
Gary Green 
211 Kresge 


THE ANNEX — 


Espresso Coffees Beer & Wine Delicatessen 
Hot Meals ice Cream Specials Pastries Juices 


BREAKFAST LUNCH DINNER 
AFTER-HOURS closed Tues. 


203 ESPLANADE Capitola Beach 476-7100. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


MNT CALIFORNIA'S LARGEST LAW SCHOOL i 
WESTERN STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LAW 


OF ORANGE COUNTY 
AN ACCREDITED LAW SCHOOL 


OFFERS A PROGRAM OF 
FULL-TIME LAW STUDY 
TO BEGIN IN JANUARY | 


IN EITHER 242 or 3 YEARS of FULL-TIME law study 


(15-16 classroom hours per week); or 


IN EITHER 31/2 or 4 YEARS of PART-TIME day, evening, 
or weekend law study (3 classes per week, 3-4 hours 
per class) ; 


You can earn your JURIS DOCTOR (J.D.) degree and 
qualify to toke the CALIFORNIA BAR EXAMINATION. 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR CATALOGUE 
Dept. C43 
1111 North State College 
Fullerton, CA 92631 
(714) 993-7600 
APPLY NOW FOR DAY, EVENING, OR WEEKEND 


CLASSES BEGINNING JANUARY 19, 1976 


SIMILAR PROGRAMS AVAILABLE AT COORDINATE 
CAMPUS IN SAN DIEGO 


STUDENTS ELIGIBLE FOR FEDERALLY INSURED STUDENT LOANS 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


LIQUORS; 


Free Ice 
ONE STOP SHOPPING INCLUDES: % 


-Imported Bordeaux Wine 

-Imported and Domestic Beer 

—Large Assortment of Beer Kegs 
at reasonable prices (group ac- % 
counts may be arranged) 


Zinfandel 
Chenin Blanc 
Green Hungarian $1.39/fifth 
Grenache Rose | 
California Chablis $1.00/fifth 


$1.49/fifth 


ERNIE’S 
915 Soquel Avenue, Santa Cruz (Next to Alpha Beta) 
Phone: 427-2888 
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CLASSES: Why You Can’t Always Get What You Want ...... 


By Jan Sutter 


Maybe you got all the classes 
you wanted this fall — | know | 
didn’t. Take one | tried to get into 
— Michael Rotkin’s Introduction 
to Marxism, Community Studies 
187. 


Scenario: The class was to be 
limited to about thirty-five and 
there were over a hundred eager 
faces. Folks sitting at desks, on 
the floor, stacked up a dozen deep 
in the halls...Michael pulls out a 
list of names from /ast spring. He 
reads the names of those who had 
not been able to get into the class 
previously. Those present from 
last quarter — and there were a 
number of them — were ad- 
mitted. 

Then Rotkin held a lottery for 
the remaining positions, with 
something like eight available 
spots in his section. — my name 
was pulled e/ghteenth. Finally he 
started a winter quarter list for 
priority next time. When the list 
got to me, | signed below about 
thirty five other names. And so 
it goes. Bill Barlow offers a class 
in electronic media for fifteen 
students and six times as many 
show up. College V offers a single 
class in drawing — a student 
directed seminar — and eighty 
folks show up. Imagine the 
frustration of a student trying to 
give basic drawing instruction to 
those four score. 


Fall. 


Now grab your class schedule 
_ yeh, the one with the nappy 
drawings of cows on it. Look at 
page six and seven -under 
chemistry. Count up the basic 
chemistry offerings in labs and 
discussions. There are no less 
than fifty-nine. Think petroleum 
engineers. Think pre-med. Think 
tin in Bolivia... | don’t mean to be 
skeptical, but perhaps the liberal 


editorial 


PRIORITIES — FOR WHO? 


Which brings us to overall UC 
class priorities. Most of us are 
familiar with the corporate in- 
terests that dominate the Board of 
Regents. If a student’s been 
around a while, he/she may begin 
to suspect that what they want to 
study and what the Regents want 


long run the deck is sure stacked 
in favor of the corporate powers 
the Hearsts represent — in both 
the ideological and financial 
spectrums. 

In some ways it makes a lot of 
sense‘to hire a Marxist — even 
stodgy old Stanford has a couple. 
A lot of schools discovered a 
while back that window dressing 
was a lot cheaper than having all 


BILL BARLOW OFFERS A CLASS IN ELECTRONIC MEDIA FOR FIFTEEN 
STUDENTS AND SIX TIMES AS MANY SHOW UP! COLLEGE V OFFERS A 
SINGLE CLASS IN DRAWING --- A STUDENT DIRECTED SEMINAR --- AND 
EIGHTY FOLKS SHOW UP. -IF SIX STUDENTS ARE TURNED AWAY IN 
BARLOW'S MEDIA CLASS FOR EVERY ONE ADMITTED IS THAT BECAUSE 
THE SYSTEM IS IN NEED OF A MODEST TUNE-UP? OR COULD IT BE THAT 
BARLOW TEACHES A PHILOSOPHY OF MEDIA THAT WOULD TURN THE 
STOMACHS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF RCA? WHY IS IT THAT PAUL 
CHRISTENSEN IS PULLING UNEMPLOYMENT INSTEAD OF TEACHING MARXIST 
ECON THIS QUARTER? WHY DOESN'T SUPPLY EQUAL DEMAND IN THAT 


BAILIWICK? 


veneer that says at UCSC you can 
get classes relevant to what you 
want is wearing thin. | think | can 
sniff a good old fashioned 
hoodwink when | see one. 


taught may be two different 
things. True,Rotkin and a handful 
of his comrades are proof that 
Katherine Hearst et. al. don't 
always get their way — yet in the 


Survey of Enrollment in Classes ~ Fall Quarter 


I am aware that a number of students have experienced difficulty in enrolling in certain classes this 
Your response to the following questions will assist the academic administration, including 
Boards and Colleges, to assess the dimensions of enrollment problems and to make improvements. 


Please tear out the survey and return it to me via campus mail. ‘Thank you. 


the windows knocked out. 
According to Vice Chancellor 
Cuta-Robles, the class enrollment 
problem is only a question of ‘fine 
tuning’, that isssmoothing out the 


Eugene H. Cota-Robles 


troubled spots. He went on to tell 
the Press that in these times of 
tight money, he might consider - 
cutting out drawing classes all 
together. That stopped us cold. 
Would he cut out Marxist classes 
also, we asked? If six students are 
turned away in Barlow's media 
class for every one admitted, is 
that because the system is in need 
of a modest tune up — or could it 
be that Barlow’ teaches a 
philosophy of media that would 
turn the stomaches of the board 
of directors at RCA? Why, \we 
wonder is Paul Christensen 
pulling unemployment instead \of 
teaching Marxist Econ this 
quarter? Why hasn’t supply 
equalled demand in that bailiwick? 

Anyway, could be I’ve overshot 
the mark and there’s nothing 
more nefarious going on than 
everyday bungling and _in- 
terdepartmental incompetence. 
Now you get your turn. The Vice 
Chancellor’s door is always open 
and a lot of us feel he is sincere 
when. he says he will deal with 
enrollment and class problems on 
an upfront basis. So fill out the 
following survey. Drop it in 
campus mail when you go to the 
library. If you couldn't get five 
classes you wanted —- mail in five 
forms. 

And all you aspiring artists out 
there — why not take easle and 
crayon up to the second floor of 
Central Services? Why not do 
some studies of UCSC Ad- 
ministrators? The offices over , 
there are quiet. The carpets soft... 


The Vice Chancellor 


1. Were you able to enroll in the specific courses you wanted? 
If "yes," skip to question 3. If "no,"' complete questions 2-6. 


2. List the name and number of course(s) in which you were unable to enroll and explain the 
situation. 


Unable to enroll because: Wanted to enroll because: 


VICE CHANCELLOR COTA-ROBLES 
CENTRAL SERVICES BUILDING 


To: 


In how many credit courses did you finally enroll? 1 2 3 4 


4. Are you a new student? Did you transfer to UCSC from another college/University? 
readmitted student? ae 


continuing student? 


S. What is your officially declared major? 


6. What is your class level? Fresh Soph Jr. Sr: 


Name 


Please feel free to add comments or suggestions about the enrollment system. 


College 


STUDENTS - 
THURSDAY 23 


SEMINAR — Mike Ellison of Ananda Marga; a spiritual & 
social service organization/Meditation; instruction in 
certain techniques; seminar situations/7:30 p.m., Room 
217, Stevenson (Every Thursday)/Free 


FRIDAY 24 _ 


MEETING — Alternative Energy Source Collective/Will 
discuss projects for the current year/New ideas & new 
people are welcome/11:00 a.m., Room 220, Social 
Sciences/For more info call Peter Pollock, 425-8146 or Rick 
Zechter, 429-1269 


LITURGY — Father Jerry McCormick/8:00 p.m., Room 
356, Kresge College 


MEETING — University Christian Fellowship: Bodylife 
Prayer/7:30 p.m., Merrill Baobab Room 


SATURDAY 25 


PACIFIC/ASIAN CONFERENCE — S. F. Taiko-Dojo will 
perform traditional & original Japanese drum music; a 
Filipino dance troupe will perform traditional Filipino & 
Tahitian dances; and Lai-Hung, a Chinese gung-fu club will 
perform a lion dance & gung-fu demonstrations/7:30 p.m., 
Merrill D.H./Free 


PACIFIC/ASIAN CONFERENCE. — Dance to the music of 
“Stroke”, a multi-ethnic soul band from S.F./9:30 p.m., 
Cowell D.H./$1.00 at door 


SUNDAY 26 


MEETING — The Society for Creative Anachronism invites 
everyone interested in Medieval and Renaissance activities 
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to attend/2:00 p.m., Beard House Seminar Lounge, 3rd 
floor, Cowell College 


MONDAY 27 


MEETING — Introduction to CAL PIRG (Calif. Public 
Interest Research Group)/Guest speaker: Thom Adams of 
Stevenson College, ad hoc director of UCSC muckraking 
guild/8:00 p.m., Room 150, Stevenson 


WEDNESDAY 29 


MEETING — Organizational meeting for students for Tom 
Hayden/7:30 p.m., Stevenson Firesoude Lounge 


CAREER PLANNING 


October 23: Metropolitan Life Insurance/Mr. George 
McQuire, District Sales Manager, will be on campus from 
9-5 p.m. in room 173, Applied Sciences, to speak with 
students interested in his firm/Please contact Career 
Planning & Placement Center, x2183, for an appointment. 


October 24: Department of State/Mr. David Dunford, 
specialist in international trade, will be on campus in room 
173, Aplied Sciences from 1-5 p.m., to speak with students 
intersted in the Department of State/Please contact Career ~ 
Planning & Placement Center, x2183, for an appoontment. 


Announcement 


EOP is sponsoring a semi-annual Minority Graduate Op- 
portunity Day which will be held on October 29th, at the 
Crown-Merrill Recreation Room and Baobab Room, from 
10:00-3:00/This is an opportunity to meet with 
representatives from various universities/For further in- 
formation contact the EOP office, x2296. 


| “Being congruent is the ability to have what 
you say match how you sound and look” 


Yee 
v 


The trainers of META teach formal skills that are designed to help individuals 
change and enrich their present model of the world. Becoming aware of increased 
choices will enable you to make clearer and sounder contact with others. Through 
formal instruction in techniques derived from transformational grammar, family 
systems analysis, gestalt psychotherapy, hypnosis, hemispheric function, and cyber- 
netics, we encourage and support people in enlightening themselves to patterns of 
processing that have previously been invisible. Taught through a variety of formats 
(individual, group, and seminar), META utilizes didactic lecture, laboratory, demon- 
stration and applied learning arts. The universal processes underlying the creative 
skills that META trainers offer are valuable not only to personal transaction, but also 
to increasing efficiency in the applied helping professions. 


Using Formal Models 
and Patterns of: 


Family Systems 
Gestalt 

Polarity 
Hypnosis 


Neuro-Linguistic 
Programming 


<< 


Weekend Training Seminars 


November 7 - evening - Teacher Effectiveness Training 
November 8 - all day - Hypnosis Training Seminar 
November 9 - all day - Gestalt Family Systems Meta Model 


S 
For Further Information and Prices, Call 423-6168 or 423-7771, or write P. O. Box Bil, Santa Cruz 95060 0) 


Representational 
Systems 


Hemispheric 
Function 


Satir Theory 
Cybernetics 


Couple 
Relationships 


Meta-Model 


ee 


Quaker Center, Ben Lomond 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
THURSDAY 23 


MOVIE — THE AFRICAN QUEEN directed by John 
Houston, with Humphrey Bogart & Katherine Hep- 
burn/8:00 & 10:00 p.m., Stevenson D.H./Stevenson 
students 25 cents, others 50 cents. 


FRIDAY 24 


MOVIE — ON THE TOWN (1949) with Gene Kelly, Frank 
Sinatra, Jules Munshin, Anne Miller, Betty Garrett/AN 
AMERICAN IN PARIS (1951) with Gene Kelly, Leslie 
Caron, Oscar Levant, Nina Foch/THE PIRATE (1947) with 
Gene Kelly, Judy Garland, Walter Slezak, Gladys Cooper, 
Reginald Owen/7:30 p.m., Classroom 2/$1.25. 


CONCERT — The Performer’s Committee for 20th Century 
Music, co-directed by pianists Joel Sachs & Cheryl Seltzer, 
soprano Sheila Schonbrun & flutist Jayn Rosenfeld/8:00 
p.m., Performing Arts Concert Hall/General $4.00, students 
$2.75/Tickets available at the Campus Box Office & Santa 
Cruz Box Office. 


SATURDAY 25 


MOVIE — THE LAST DETAIL directed by Hal Ashby, with 
Jack Nicholson & Otis Young, plus THE DEATH 
WEED/2:00 p.m. matinee, 8:00 & 10:15 p.m., Crown D.H./- 
Crawnies 50 cents, others 75 cents. 


MOVIE — DON’T LOOK NOW* the Nicholas Roeg film 
with Julie Christie & Donald Sutherland/7:00 & 9:30 p.m., 
Classroom 2/$1.00 (5th un a series of 8 Masterworks of the 
Modern Cinema). 


SUNDAY 26 


MOVIE — THE TROJAN WOMEN by Euripides with 
Katherine Hepburn, Vanessa Redgrave, Genevieve Bujold, 
Irene Pappas; 1971/7:00 p.m., Classroom 2/$1.25 


MONDAY 27 


COLLOQUIUM — Larry Veysey, Professor of History, 
UCSC: ‘‘The University in a No-Growth Society’’/7:15 
p.m., Stevenson Senior Common Room/Free 


MOVIE — THE HARDER THEY COME/7:30 p.m., Merrill 
Dining Hall/Free (5th in a series of 8 Core Course films) 


SIMULTANEOUS CHESS MATCH — With Ira Pohl, 
former Mid Peninsula Chess Champion, USCF Ex- 
pert/Open to UCSCUCOMMUNITY/Bring your own 
“standard size’’ chess set/8:00 p.m., Stevenson Dining 


Hall/Free 
TUESDAY 28 


CROWN COLLEGE NIGHT — lan Walton (slide/talk on 
mountaineering in Switzerland)/6:15 p.m., Crown Dining 
Hall/Free 


~WEDNESDAY 29 


LECTURE — Krishna lyer, Justice, Supreme Court of India: 
“Law and Social Change in India’’/4:00 p.m., Charles E. 
Merrill Room, Merrill College/Free 


MOVIE — HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY (1941) with 
Walter Pidgeon, Maureen O’Hara, Roddy McDowell/DR. 
BULL (1933) with Will Rogers & Marian Nixon/7:30 p.m., 
Classroom 2/$1.00 (5th in a series of 10 John Ford films) 


7 DAYS: 7 am.10 p.m. (Fri. Sat. 7 AM. MIONITE) 
break ¢ 


FRIDAY 24 
SOCCER/ALL CAL TOURNAMENT — Friday, 9:30 a.m.; 


Saturday, 9:00 a.m./UCSC Fieldhouse/Free/For more info 
call Fieldhouse. 429-2531 


SATURDAY 25 


CONSERVATION FAIR — Tilden Nature Study Area, 
Berkeley/Representatives of Bay Area’ conservation 
organization will talk about aims & activities/Movies, 
displays, discussions & chance to ‘‘join up"’/Will play some 
new games/ Transportation provided/Cost: $1.50/Leave 
Fieldhouse parking lot at 9:00 a.m./Sign up & pay at F.H. 


Office 
SUNDAY 26 


HIKING — Pt. Lobos State Reserve, Carmel Bay/Tran- 
sportation provided/Leave fieldhouse parking lot at 9:00 
a.m. sharp, return about 5:00 p.m./Bring your lunch & a 
friend/50 cents/Call Tina, 2531 to sign up 


WEDNESDAY 29 


ICESKATING — Ice Arena, San Jose/Students, staff & 
faculty invited/$1.75 includes admission, skate rental, & 
transportation/Leave fieldhouse parking lot at 6:30 
p.m./Call Tina for reservations (2531) 


ACADEMIC 
THURSDAY 23 


COLLOQUIUM — Barry L. Walton, Operations Evaluations 
Dept., Stanford Research Institute, former UCSC graduate 
student: ‘Environmental Impact of Government Policy 
Decisions; The Coming Natural Gas Shortage’’/4:00 p.m., 
Room 221. Natural Science II/Free 


FRIDAY 24 


MEETING — All Religious Studies Majors & other in- 
terested students/Discuss possible course offerings for the 
coming year/The majors will also elect two Student 
Representatives for the Religious Studies Board/Please 


‘attend — your help is needed/4:30 p.m., Kresge Red Room 


TUESDAY 28 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Dr. Michel Sarnthein, Kiel 
Geological Institute, Kiel University, Germany: ‘‘Dune Sand 
Supply from the Western Sahara to Atlantic Sediment- 
s''/4:00 p.m., Room 165, Applied Sciences/Free 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Dr. James Weston, University of 
Oregon: “Control of Neural Crest Cell Migration and 
Differentiation’’/4:00 p.m., Room 391, Thimann Labs/Free 


FILM/LECTURE — DREAMS AND NIGHTMARES — A 
powerful documentary film by Mr. Abe Osheroff, a veteran 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade of American Volunteers 
who fought in the Spanish Civil War in the late 1930’s/The 
film describes Mr. Osheroff’s return to the Spain of Franco 
thirty-five years later & also recalls the battles of what 
many called & still call The Last Great Cause/8:00 p.m., 
Classroom 2/Free 


REQUEST FOR LETTER GRADE — Final date to file for 
letter grade option on designated courses: Office of the 


WEDNESDAY 29 


INAUGURAL LECTURE — Ralph Berger, Professor of 
Psychobiology, UCSC: ‘Te Biological Relativity and 
Circularity of Experience; or, How | Lost My Nerve Through 
Neuroscience’’/8:00 p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 
“SANTA CRUZ. 


605 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE e@ 426-0157 


gs for your pleasure 
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CALENDAR 


RECREATION 


INTRAMURAL TENNIS 
TOURNAMENTS 

A. Beginning and Intermediate 
Tennis Singles: Saturday, Oc- 
tober 25, 8-9 a.m. warm-up/Play 
begins at 9:00 a.m.-12:30/Bring a 
can of good tennis balls 

B. Women’s Beginning and 
Intermediate Tennis Singles: 
Tuesday, October 28, 3-4 p.m. 
warm-up/Play begins at 4:00-6:00 
p.m./Bring a can of good tennis 
balls : 


BOAT DIVE — _ October 30, 
31/Santa Barbara Channel 
Islands/Lobster, abalone, 
fish/$45.00 per *person/Deadline 
October 24/Sign up & information 
at the Fieldhouse 


Whatever the need we have the part. 


: 20% discount to UCSC students with card 
KENDO — The way, of the 
Sword/Anyone_ interested in 

practicing Kendo (Japanese One Stop shopping 
Fencing) please sign the list 
posted at the Fieldhouse or 
contact John Kusano, Merrill, Box 
477/We are now in the process of 
buying equipment/Practice will 
begin soon 


for parts & accessories. 


We are foreign car specialists. 
715 SOQUEL AVENUE SANTA CRUZ 


THE PEACE CORPS MAY BE JUST THE THING FOR YOU 


AND THERE ARE MANY NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SENIORS AND GRADUATE STUDENTS WHO QUALIFY’ 

IF YOU’RE MAJORING IN ANY OF THE DISCIPLINES 
LISTED BELOW AND CAN BE AVAILABLE IN JANUARY 
1976, CHECK OUT THE PEACE CORPS RECRUITER ON 
CAMPUS. SHE’LL BE HERE MONDAY THROUGH _FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 27_-.31, FROM 9 AM TO 3 PM DAILY . 


WHERE? In front of the Bookstore, October 27, 28, & 29 


Placement Center, October 30 & 31 for Interviews 


FOR INTERVIEW APPOINTMENTS GO IN ADVANCE 
TO APPLIED SCIENCES ROOM 358, OR CALL X2183. 


WHAT DISCIPLINES? How about... 
BIOLOGY CHEMISTRY MATH PHYSICS FRENCH 


THOSE SELECTED AS PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS WILL SERVE 
27 MONTHS IN AFRICA, ASIA, OR LATIN AMERICA. 


OCTOBER 27 - 31 WILL BE THE PEACE CORP’S LAST VISIT TO 
UC SANTA CRUZ BEFORE JANUARY TRAINING BEGINS. 


PEACE CORPS October 27, 28, & 29 in front of the bookstore 


- 


THURSDAY 23 


PLANNING COMMISSION 
WORKSHOP. 7:30 p.m., Council 
Chambers, County Building 
(Ocean and Water Streets). 


Crime prevention and consumer 
protection films, S. C. Public 
Library, 1 and 3 p.m. Free. 


PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR 
Aptos Public Library, 10 a.m. 


SATURDAY 25 


WELFARE MOTHERS PICNIC. 11 
to 2 at Bayview School (at Bay 
and Mission). Free food, music, 
and speakers. For more _in- 
_ formation call 427-1322. ~ 


AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM. 
One.in a series of forums designed 
to engage the county in a serious 
explaination of some of the issues 
that are fundamental to American 
society. Topic this week: ‘The 
Land of Plenty: Use and Abuse.” 


Park, on Highway 9 in Ben 
Lomond. For more information, 
contact the County Historical 
Museum, 425-2540. 


| SUNDAY 26 


VEGETARIAN.-FAIR. 12 to 5 p.m., 
San Lorenzo Park. All are invited 
by the Santa Cruz Vegetarian 
1 Society to enjoy an afternoon of 
| music and speakers. Yoga, natural 
} child birth, organic gardening and 
i many other subjects relating to 
vegetarianism will be covered. 


j Juices and food will be sold. 


| 


C.LE.A.N. 


C.L.E.A.N. In response to recent 
incidents involving questionable 
1 police practices, a coalition of 
community groups, including 
Community Against Legalized 
| Militarism (CALM), The American 
i Civil Liberties Union, The 
} Community Legal Clinic, Women 
} Against Rape, The Jail 
i Moratorium Coalition, and the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} Community Switchboard, was | 


i formed. The coalition, to be 
} known as County Law En- 
i forcement Abuse Network 
H(C.L.E.A.N.), will act as a 
i clearinghouse for police abuse 
complaints. Persons wishing to 
register complaints against any 
Santa Cruz County Law En- 
forcement Agency for harassment 
or unjust treatment can call 426- 
LIFE. The complainant will be 
encouraged to file an official 
complaint with the agency in- 
volved. Often, for fear of reprisals, 
persons involved fail to file these 
papers. If the complaint is verified 
and substantiated, C.L.E.A.N. will 
support the complaint and act to 
insure proper processing by the 
agency involved. All information 
volunteered to C.L.E.A.N. will be 
kept confidential. C.L.E.A.N. will 
also work towards securing in- 
formation on public administrative 
policies and making this in- 
formation available to the public. 


} Remember, if you think your - 


i rights have been violated by the 
| police, call 426-LIFE. There is no 
i charge for this service. 


COM 


2:30 p.m., San Lorenzo County, 


MONDAY 27 


GESTALT WORKSHOP; by Lomi 
School of Santa Cruz, 6:30 to'9:30 
p.m. Call Andrew Leeds at 476- 
4445 for details. 


TUESDAY 28 


ZONING ADMINISTRATION 
MEETING. 3:30 p.m., Room 204, 
City Hall, Center and Church 
Streets. 


CITY ON A HILL, OCTOBER 23, 1975 


WEDNESDAY 29 


“The Art of . Conscious Food 
Preparation.’ A 6 week course 
given by the Lomi School of 
Santa Cruz, 6 to 8:30 p.m. Call 
Andrew Leeds at 476-4445 for 
reservations and details. 


CITY COUNCIL MEETING. 4 to 6, 
and 7:30 p.m., Council Chambers, 
County Building, Water and 
Ocean Streets. 


THE GREAT 


AZZ 
SALE 


ENTIRE INVENTORY OF VINTAGE AND 
CONTEMPORARY JAZZ ON SALE 


-SUPERSAX 
Plays Bird 


$6.98 LIST 


JIM WEISBERG 
Listen to the City 


BACKHAND 
a 


en 


Backhand 


| © (am) S Impulse 


SPECIAL 


KEITH JARRETT 


ON ALL OTHER JAZZ LPS 


DYSSE 
-RECOR 


EXHIBITS 


Local Art...Contemporary Artist: 
and Craftspeople. Santa Cruz 
Public Library, through November 
15. 


Watercolor and Acrylics by 9 local 
artists. Aptos Public Library. 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. weekdays, 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Saturday. 425-2394. 
Cooperhouse Gallery; Doyle 
Foreman, Charles Wolters Exhibit. 
Through November 4. 


STANLEY 
TURRENTINE 


Have You Ever 
Seen the Rain 


Fantasy @ 


PER DISC 


SALE PRICES 


1520 PACIFIC AVENUE 423-5869 


FRIENDS OF INDOCHINA is a 
new, nationwide organization 
devoted to fundraising, lobbying, | 
and educational! work in support | 
of the people of Vietnam and the 
other countries of Indochina. A] 
local chapter is being formed in | 
Santa Cruz, and the first meeting | 
will be Thursday, October 30, at 
7:30 p.m., in the Charles E. Merrill 
room, Merrill College, UCSC. } 
Special guests will be Jane and 
David Barton, who worked at the 
American’ Friends Service 
Committee hospital! in Quang 
Ngai, Vietnam until 1974, when 


U.S. out of 


| and talk about conditions in | 
Vietnam, the U.S. role in the | 
destruction of the country, and | 


the help which the people of this 
country can offer to the Viet- 
‘namese in their long and arduous 
task of reconstruction. Anyone 
interested in joining Friends of 
Indochina, or simply learning 
more about its philosophy, goals, 
and general program for action, is 
invited to attend. 


BELLIES 


BELLY DANCING instructed by 
Lamia Taiz under the City of 
Santa Cruz Parks and Recreation 
Department is open to all in- 
terested persons. Beg‘nners meet 
from 6:00 to 7:00 p.m. The in- 
termediate class follows until 8:00 
p.m. Both classes are scheduled 
for Mondays at Gault School. 

The next session open for 
registration is set for November 10 
to December 15. The six week 
instruction program has a set fee 
of $6.00 for city-residents and 
$9.00 for non-city residents. 

Registration is conducted at the 
City Parks and Recreation 
Department Monday through | 
Friday from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
until classes are full. Class size is | 
limited to 25 persons in each 
class. : 

For more information, 
telephone 426-5000 ext. 213. 


MUSEUM _ | 


MUSEUM NEEDS ART AND} 
PHOTOS. The Santa Cruz City} 
Museum Arts Program is looking] 
for historical and contemporary| 
graphic arts, such as. posters, 
advertisements, matchbook 
covers, flyers and post cards, 
depicting Santa Cruz life, 
geography and character. These 
will be used in an exhibit ten} 


| 
| 


} 


October until December, in the 


manent collection, please call the 
Museum at 423-7338. 


historical and contemporary 
photographs of the people of 
Santa Cruz County to be used in a 


tennial 
photographs will be selected and 
copies of each photograph will be 
made to be used in the exhibit 
which will tour the County in 
1976. If you are interested- in 
loaning photographs to be copied, 
please call the Museum. 


INDOCHINA | 


they returned to this country and | 
| joined in the movement to get the | 
Indochina. The | 

Bartons will present a slide show 
} 

} 


tatively scheduled from late} 


Santa Cruz Public Library's Art} 
and Music Room. The Museum#i 
hopes to build a permanent} 
collection of graphic arts from this} 
exhibit. If you are interested inj 
donating or loaning graphic arts} 
for the exhibit and/or the per-| 
| 


The Santa Cruz City Museum} 
Arts Program is also looking for} 


travelling exhibit for the Bicen-| 
Celebration. 150] 


